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My Father Was the Greatest Man in the World 
So Theodore Roosevelt Used to Say 


“cc 


T is really hard to tell,”” many a discerning mother has said, “who is 

8 oAn. . deriving the greater good from our modest investment in the Chautau- 
, ’ qua Desk—the children or their father. 

l‘athers soon find this equipment the most intriguing point of contact with 


their own boys’ and girls’ creative and recreational needs and in 
what a thrill the father gets from it! 






‘ 





terests—and 

And why should not every boy regard his father as the greatest man in 
the world? Surely the father starts with this advantag 
boy—or his girl, too. It really takes only a few minutes of lively play and 


in the eves of his 


of plain common-sense thought a day on almost any father’s part to presery 
some such influence in the lives of his own children. 

“Nothing outside the home,” Theodore Roosevelt once exclaimed in 
memorable address while President of the United States, “can take the plac 
of the home. The school is a valuable adjunct to the home, but a wretched 
substitute for it.” 


a 


The New Chautauqua Desk establishes the conditions of freedom and self 
expression in the home which the schools of tomorrow will bring about 
the fundamental and indispensable requirement for each ch 
progress and growth. 


Theodore Roosevelt at the Age of Nine 


Because Teddy was too frail to be in 
school, the Roosevelt family traveled a year 
in Europe, and Teddy’s eleventh birthday 
found them in Cologne, Germany. 

“After Teddy’s dinner,” so a member of 
the family writes, “Papa brought in all the 
presents. They, Mamma and Papa, gave 
cach of the three Writing Desks.” 

If the business of education is to be 
looked after at all well, every child should 
have his or her own Desk in the home. 

What the throttle is to an engine, the 
steering wheel to an automobile, or the 
handle to a plow, a Desk is to the great 
executive and creative tasks of the world. 

The New Chautauqua Desk prompts to 
order, action and mental industry, and he is 
a shrewd father who early discovers the 
importance of its appeals and uses in de- 
veloping the natural bent of each child 
through which he is most easily set on the 
way of success and achievement in life. 

Whether as a reward for merit or as an 
incentive to effort, the New Chautauqua 
Desk is the gift supreme for any boy or 


girl. 


LEWIS E. MYERS 
& COMPANY 


Valparaiso, Ind., U.S.A. 


Toronto, Canada 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 
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Rup. 2234 
WHAT ? 


EYOND the cradle—when milk alone is no 

/7 longer sufficient — your baby needs and must 

have a solid food. Happy the mother who chooses 
this food wisely! 


Doctors, child-health specialists and nurses 
make this ‘choice easy. They now say: ‘Give your 
baby a well-cooked whole- wheat cereal with milk.’ 


With what marvelous understanding 
nature fashions whole wheat for growing 


©Beyond the cradle-- 








All these vital elements —each in its right pro- 
portion for strong, healthy growth of brain and 
tissue — are retained in Wheatena, the wnrobbed 
whole-wheat cereal. 


Even the golden heart of the wheat, so rich in 
vitamins, is in Wheatena. And how. delicious and 
appetizing is its toasty nut-likeflavor!Childrencall it 

“‘dessert’’. There is no other cereal like it. 





ee No matter how you prepare Wheatena 
children! f\ —whether you cook it 3 minutes or 20 
e) minutes—it is delicious and easily di- 

From her great storehouses—the 


earth, the sun, the clouds and the air — 
she draws protein for blood and tissue; 
carbohydrates for warmth and energy; min- 
erals for strong teeth and bones; vitamins 
for vigorous growth and vitality; cellu- 
lose (including the bran) for safe, whole- 
some regulation. 


Me 


WEE 







} 
Tastes Gooe 


gested. Doctors recommend that 
Wheatena, for infants, be cooked for 2 
hours and then strained. 


Try Wheatena tomorrow by getting it 
from your grocer today. Or, if you 
would prefer to test its delicious flavor, 
just use the coupon below. 


THE DELICIOUS UNROBBED WHOLE-WHEAT CEREAL 


| 





winentinemnenntidlO 6.55.00, 
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( Will you accept this suggestion? ‘ 


If your children must be coaxed into eating a 
cereal—or if they resist drinking milk—try them 
on Wheatena cooked with half milk and half water. 
It's super-delicious! We'll gladly send you a trial 
ackage FREE. Just mail this coupon to The | 
Wheatena Co., Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. | 
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Eastern Schools—Girls 


Special Schools 








TENACRE 


Country School for Young Girls 
From 10 to 14 Years of Age 
Preparatory to Dana Hall. Fourteen miles from 
Boston All sports and athletics supervised and 
sdapted to the age of the pupil. Excellent instruc- 


‘ 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 





| 
| > 
L tion, care and influence. 








RAY COORT 


byw Sound Acc 
School for Wholesome 


pacselere 

J . ges 16-21, 

I] Al o separate 
ior school 

(10- 16). All 


Studies, etarial, Art Crafts, 
R ling, Bes ach, Athletics. 


CATALOG JESSIE CALLAM GRAY 
BOX 4, STAMFORD, CONN. 


} 





7—~Grsuline Academprs 


Aims: To provide for its pupils such mother 

tidance and protection as they would 

ive in the fondest and best regulated home. 

Courses: Elementary, college preparatory, 

Music, Secretarial, Social Culture. 

rseback, Swimming, Athletics. 
Special Vacation Schedule. 


\_ Address URSULINE SISTERS Box N, MIDDLETOWN N.Y ” 


Provides 











Eastern Schools—Boys 





T. JOHNS 





LS ; (ole) & 


FOR MANLY BOYS. Modified military for orderly 
its, mental alertness, physical training. College 
‘rep.,or Business, Individual Inatruction. (Gym, Pool, 
\thletics.) Separate Junior School. For catalog address 
Virttam Appison Banney, A.M., PRINCIPAL 
OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 











DEMOTTE SCHOOL 


‘EW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT (Near N.Y.C.) 
REPARES BOYS (9 to 19) for any College. 


sses average five boys Thorough teaching. 


nummer school Complete plant in quiet 
ntry environment. Individual coaching. Year 
nd sports. 
ATALOG: LAURENCE WASHBURNE DE 


MOTTE, S.B., HEADMASTER. 

















—BANCROFT— 


SCHOOL FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 


Established 1883 

@ For children from five to sixteen re- 
quiring individual instruction. Highly 
trained staff including resident Physician 
and Nurse. 

@ Modern equipment. Home environment 
with ample opportunity for outdoor 
activities. 

@ Summer camp on Maine coast affords 
complete change of climate for four 
months under same staff. 

Catalogue on Request 


Has Your Boy 
Advanced As Rapidly 
As He Should? 


For 15 years we have maintained 
a school for boys who are slow, 
and have enabled many to return 
to their normal grades. 
Forty-one miles from New York in the 
beautiful hills of Westchester County 


DIRECTORS Write for information. 
E. A. Farrington, M.D., and Jenzia C. Cooley 
Box 32 Haddonfield New Jersey 














PAE Soot >> 


Rupotpu S, Friep, Principal 


BOX O KATONAH, NEW YORK 





THE HILL-YOUNG SCHOOL OF 
CORRECTIVE SPEECH 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
(677 Thirteenth Ave. N.E.) 

A home school for children of normal mentality— —— = . =f 
who hear but talk imperfectly or not at all. 
Constant effort toward better speech during the 
school day and in home activities, 
One grade teacher for each group of seven pupils. 
Special care for children from three to six years. 
Trincipals: MR. and MRS. G. KELSON YOUNG. 


THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL 


For treatment and instruction of physically defective and 


cial 




















Seymour School of 
Musical Re-Education 
“Happy Music Lessons for Children” 


Send for catalogue 





backward children. Expert care and training. Special 
attention given to Cerebral Hemorrhage, paralysis, - , 9 ’ 
speech disorders and birth injury victims. Also back- 57 West 48th St., New York, N. Y. 








ward Deaf children. Claudia Minor Redd, Lansdowne, Pa. 


Eastern Schools—Co-Ed. 

















MERRICOURT “Bxt,thssiee 


iv School fo ildr 
A Progressive All Day hool for Children A year-round home and school for a few select children, 
4 to 12 3 to 10. Large play lawns Bupervis sed play Ger lens 


Kindergarten Elementary Tutoring 
THE BENTLEY SCHOOL 


a i 

care Booklet. REV. and MRS. SOHN H. KINGSEURY. 
M.A., Bertin, Conn. 

145 West 78th Street, New York City 

Bertha M. Bentley, Director 





ST. ELIZABETH OF-THE-ROSES 














Connecticut, Stamford, Shippan Point. A Mother 

= 1001 School. Episcopal. Open all year. Children 3 to 12. 
ry IN 4 P One hour from New York. Usual studies Outdoor 
CHEVY CHASE COUNTRY SCE sports Summer Camp Mrs. W. B. STODDARD, 


Children 4 to 14. Experienced, sympathetic care in 
the home of the directors. Ideal health conditions 
Small classes. High academic standards Summer camp 
in Maine. Address Mr. and Mrs. Stanwood Cobb, Chevy 
Chase. 


Directress (Phone Stamford 1771 ring 4). 








1 for girls, 
A thorough school with 
and inter- 


CROASDALE | from five to sixteen years of age. 


Select Country School Kindergarten—Primary. Overlook- delightful home life Kindergarten, primary 


ing beautiful lake; healthful climate. Home atmosphere. | mediate courses. EF lucatio ~ — ant ages of a. ation’s pt 

s ner Camp. One hour from New York tal fully usec ‘ Sports anc ecreation gue. 

— > LORA M WARNER, Prin. | address KENILWORTH SCHOOL FOR MGirte. 2126 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. ' R St., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





| What Should You Know About Your Child’s School ? 


Are you facing the problem this 
boy or girl? It’s a aoatien 


nvenient schools. 


fall of finding just the right school 
that demands your most careful study; you cannot tn 
justice to your child dism iss it with a c% sual or superficial survey of one or two 
‘ “Choosing the School,’ 


editors of CuiLpren will prove a real help to you, for it outlines the most in 


portant things to consider and formulates 


yourself and the school before making 

Even if John and Mary are 
school, you will find , 
will point the way to the best use of 
secure for your children 












353 Fourth Avenue 


a 
copy. for yourself or for a friend who may find it usefy). 
already 
“Choosing the School” 
the 


Ten cents each, stamps or coins 
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The Magazine for Parents 


a booklet prepared by one of the stamps......cOmMsS. 
the questions you should ask both 
final choice. Send the coupon for a EE Oe ee Tee 
ylaced in either public or private 
interesting and enlightening. It ra 
educational advantages you should Street oe pe es ee ee oe 


Send me copies of CHOOSING 


1 fo rol . ~ 
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New York 
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School shoes. « how they 
should fit to keep the feet 


sound and healthy | 


HIS matter of school shoes is important. Thousands 
of school children are losing foot health because their 
shoes do not fit properly. When shoes do not fit both the 
shape and action of the feet, there is cause for grave con- 
cern. 
children's feet are forming. 


It is better to understand this now, when your 


No matter how a shoe is shaped, it does not fit the 
For the 
foot is flexible and it needs exercise. There are twenty-six 


active foot unless it is flexible from toe to heel. 


movable bones in the foot held in arches by a network of 
These build the 
strength they need through the exercise that the flexible 
arch Cantilever Shoe allows. 


muscles and ligaments. muscles can 


The Cantilever Shoe fits every position and curve of the 
foot because of its natural shape and flexibility. The snug, 
flexible arch of the shoe and closely fitting leathers of the 
instep gently hold the foot back so the toes cannot jam 
forward. There is room for every toe to lie straight in the 
toe of the Cantilever Shoe. 

The smart, new styles, the wonderful fitting qualities 
and the scientific health features of the children’s Canti- 
lever Shoe make it especially attractive to parents who 
want their children to enjoy the best of everything. 

Cantilever Shoes are made of fine leathers, by skilled 
workers and are surprisingly moderate in price for shoes of 
such good quality. They wear well and permit the feet 
to keep normal in shape and to build the strength they 
will need all through life. If you do not know where 
Cantilever Shoes are sold in your locality, please use the 
coupon 


antilever 
Shoe 


Fits the growing foot 


WOMEN 


y , a N % \ 
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FOR BOYS FOR GIRLS 
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& I VER Shoes are sold withi easy shopping distance of | 

- . | 
‘ readers of this magazine If you do not know the address of a con- || 
6] | 


most | 
1 out this coupon | 


and check which booklets | 


CANTILEVER CORPORATION 
$07 Wittoucusy Avenve, Brooxtyn, N. Y 


{ddress 


Town . sscetebeeeeaisabiiial jukienadeiaii 
Women's Booklet Men’s } Children’s 
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Too Much Bending of the Twig 


&% AN EDITORIAL MESSAGE & 


HE traditional policy in family life 

has been to bend the child to the 

will of the parents; to assume that 
the youngest member of the family must 
adapt himself harmoniously to the ways 
and ideas of the older members. Parents 
have usually decided from their own 
viewpoint what response the child 
should make to every situation, what vo- 
cation he should follow, indeed, even 
what kind of a person he should become. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, the 
child can more easily adapt himself to 
the parents’ ways than they can to his. 
This is the easy way of bringing up a 
child and, therefore, the common way. 
It means, however, that each generation 
produces fewer varieties in character 
and person than otherwise would be the 
case. Yet, we know that variety is de- 
sirable if progress is expected. There- 
fore, it would be better if the harder 
method were tried, by which the parents 
are compelled to adapt themselves to the 
child. 

Intelligent fathers and mothers could 
learn much from child-caring agencies 
who place dependent children in foster 
homes. Temporary parents are selected 
by the social workers on the basis of 
each child’s peculiar need and poten- 
tiality. Such agencies seek and find fos- 
ter parents of a wide range of qualities, 
and utilize them for the appropriate 
types of children. This practice is based 
on the study of the individual and the 
aim to help each child to become his own 
best self. Intelligent parents might 
seize this great opportunity, discover 
and encourage peculiar characteristics 
in each child; and so develop new and 
interesting varieties of human beings. 


Social workers study children and 
also study parents. It used to be as- 
sumed that there were just two kinds of 
parents, good and bad. The plan was to 
remove a child from a bad parent and 
place him with a good one. It was ex 
pected that any child taken from unde- 
sirable surroundings, if placed in any 
family of so-called good people, would, 
of course, turn out well. If this didn’t 
happen, then something must have been 
wrong with the child. 

We know that such generalization is 
impossible. There are all degrees of 
goodness, and innumerable varieties of 
characteristics in family life, combining 
different types and temperaments of 
wife and husband; just as there are an 
infinite variety of peculiarities in chil- 
dren. ‘To match these up, and help them 
to become adjusted, to the advantage of 
all persons concerned, is the big problem 
of child-placing workers. 

This same problem has to be faced by 
natural parents with their own children. 
Only, the natural parents have the even 
more difficult task of compelling them 
selves to become the kind of parents 
which their child needs. That means to 
learn to know one’s child, and also to 
know oneself. The necessary adjust 
ments of self to the personality of the 
child doesn’t dwarf, but rather develops 
the parent. Moreover, this presents the 
most interesting study possible to intel 
ligent persons, and involves the greatest 
potentialities of growing human beings. 








“The future of the race marches forward on the feet 





of little children”—Puiurs Brooks 
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MY DAUGHTER 


by Frank W. BENson 


w% 


his picture, by one of the ablest and most indi- Each month we present a master painting of child 
present-day American painters, hangs in or youth subjects. hese are selected from the 
Corcoran Gallery in Washington, D. C. Strong public gallerics of nerica in order to foster 
poslru tre ua id di finite brush work are utilise d areater appre latl »} f I I 4 portrayal of children. 
der charm of subject. This is the tenth « 









What to Tell Children 


« About Sex « 


By Whom — ? 


~ When - ? 


And How 


by BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG, Ph.D. 


Managing Director, American Association for Medical Progress, Inc. 
and Author of “Parents and Sex Education” 


VERY young child can digest his food, ordinarily, 

without knowing anything about digestion or 

about his stomach. For many years he can get 
ilong very well without knowing anything about breath- 
ing, or about the circulation of his blood. If such knowl- 
edge were given him, he could not make use of it. Nor 
does the young child have any need of the facts about 
reproduction. 

If we are not going to acquaint him with these facts, 
we need nevertheless to be prepared to direct, in a meas- 
ure, two kinds of effects that life will produce in the child. 
He is going to acquire habits; and he is going to acquire 
attitudes. 

Without learning facts and principles about any par- 
ticular subject, without being conscious of it, even though 
his parents and neighbors are not systematic about it, the 
child acquires habits. He acquires habits as to eating and 
sleeping, as to emptying his bladder and his bowels, as to 
iretting and playing, as to scowling and smiling. Along 
with these various habits he acquires also numberless 
likes and dislikes, jealousies and prejudices, fears and 
curiosities, 


VERYBODY knows that people acquire habits and 

attitudes. See how much feeling certain people you 
know put into some everyday things—dietary practices, 
or stepping on a crack, or the mystic properties of cer- 
tain numbers, or spilling salt, or the color of hair or flags. 
Whether we intend it so or not, many of the habits and 
many of the attitudes which the particular child of our 
concern is going to acquire are bound to cluster about 
the structures and the processes that are related to sex 
ind reproduction. It is well to understand how all this 
comes about. 

At a certain stage in the child’s development, the baby 
begins to explore what is nearest at hand, including his 
lingers and toes, his knees and his nose. Parents are 
usually delighted with such manifestations of intelligence 

and such explorations are possible only in a child who 
has the beginnings of intel- 
ligence. The parents note 
progress when the baby is 

ble to know some of his 
rgans by name. It is a con- 
siderable achievement to be 
ble to point to one’s eyes 
nd mouth. When he can 
tell the right hand from the 
left, an epoch is marked. In 
this simple way the child 
learns a great deal about his 
ody. Since he is encour- 


ved by his parents’ mani- awa 





A Subject for Study 


Parents are constantly confronted by the necessity of decid- 
ing what they should tell their children about nature, life, 
sex and reproduction. This article by Dr. Gruenberg throws 
a flood of light upon the puzzling subject of sex education. 
Why not share the help you can get from it with others? 
Use it as a basis for discussion at the next meeting of your 
woman's club, parent-teacher association or mother’s club. 
Or invite a group of your friends to read it together and 
discuss it informally. You will find a Program for Group 
Discussion based on this article on page 48 of this issue. 


fest approval, this kind of learning carries with it only 
pleasurable feelings. It is a game which all present can 
enjoy. Moreover, all parts of it are equally enjoyable, 
and there is always a new discovery possible. There is 
no discrimination against the ear or the knee, for ex- 
ample ; no organ is disparaged as being lower than others ; 
none is especially honored ; the chin is on a level with the 
heel, so to speak. 

This is the common introduction that most children 
have to anatomy; and physiology follows close in time. 
Food-taking is so familiar that it receives no mention. 
Locomotion and the doings of the hand go without say- 
ing. The child learns to know himself, part by part. 


N time, however, exceptions appear. One day the 

child becomes aware of the process of urmation. Or, 
perhaps, the mother is aware for the first time that the 
process holds the child’s attention. The mother or the 
nurse begins at once to build up taboos. The child is 
thoroughly impressed with the idea that here is an organ 
which it is wicked to touch, or even to look upon. Even 
the name is not to be spoken. The removal of the body’s 
waste early becomes associated with disgust. The genital 
organs sometimes become associated with the excretory 
process in a common feeling of disgust. Sometimes they 
are buried under fear. Frequently they acquire dispro- 
portionate emotional associations because of the secrecy 
or mystery attached to them by adults. 

The child has already learned that his body is in part 
beautiful, admirable, or at worst, tolerable ; and that it is 
in part wicked, nasty, or at best, indecent. Most adults, 
to this very day, justify this abuse of the child’s develop- 
ing habits and attitudes. We may say, for example, that 
if the child is not taught to be “modest,”’ he may outrage 
the neighbors. Or that if he is not kept in fear of knowl- 
edge, he may want to know too much, and that that would 
be dangerous. Some adults sincerely continue to believe 
that the very fact of sex is in its nature evil, and they feel 
it, therefore, to be their duty to keep the child “innocent” 
as long as possible,. 

From a practical point of 
view, it is utterly impossible 
to keep the normal child 
entirely and permanently 
shielded from the facts of 
sex and reproduction. He 
is bound to learn from what 
happens all around him, if 
he is not altogether stupid 
He is bound to learn from 
things that happen within 
himself, if he is not hope- 
lessly retarded or abnormal! 
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in his development. The practical problem is one of so 
directing his habits and his attitudes that neither the 
knowledge which he acquires nor the native ignorance 
which he retains can distort his spirit. In general, then, 
he should get his knowledge regarding matters that have 
vital meaning for him from those in whom he can trust, 
from those for whom he has affection, from those who 
care what happens to him. And the surrounding ocean 
of ignorance should not be so treated as to exercise upon 
that child a fascination of which he must be ashamed. 

This means that the child should learn as casually as 
may be from his daily contacts with his immediate asso- 
ciates the basic anatomical facts, quite without prejudice, 
or emotional discoloration. His own organs he can learn 
from what he can see himself ; and the names of all parts 
are equally legitimate and desirable. From father and 
mother, sister and brother, he can and should learn what 
is universally and inescapably true and important, that 
living things occur as males and females. If we treat 
each addition that the child makes to his knowledge in 
the same matter-of-fact way, we can help him maintain 
an objective attitude toward his body and toward the 
functions of the various parts. He must learn to accept 
and to live with his body and with all of its parts. 


HEN the child begins to ask questions about the 

functions or workings of the different parts, the 
same principle should be followed. It is true that this 
procedure will bring the child a great deal of useless 
information, and perhaps a great deal of “explanation” 
that he does not understand. But what is the alternative ? 
To tell him that he is too young, and will be told all in 
good time? To tell him something that he is able to un- 
derstand, but that is untrue and misleading, or that makes 
no sense whatever? Whichever alternative we select will 
drive the child to sources of information that we cannot 
approve, will force upon him a vocabulary that is of 
necessity vulgar or ribald, and will develop in him an 
attitude in which sex occupies a degraded and debasing 
role. 

It is not necessary to elaborate on the importance of 
an adequate vocabulary. One of the important obstacles 
that parents themselves experience when they at last 
make up their minds to answer the child’s every question, 
is the lack of suitable words. We feel, that while the 
objects or facts we wish to discuss are proper enough, 
our only available words carry a suggestion of the low 
and filthy. Again, the secret or pet names used inside 
the family for the parts of the body and for their bodily 
functions come later, to complicate life unnecessarily. 
These arbitrary words and syllables are used by other 
people for different purposes; as the child grows up he 
meets these secret friends in new settings and they rise up 
to mock him. It is doing the child no favor to teach him 
a set of words that he will at best have to unlearn, and 
that will at worst become entangled with other parts of 
his speech, to his discomfiture. 


INALLY, decent words, decently used, are no harder 

to learn than the jargon of the gutter or the private 
vocabulary of the household; and they are much more 
useful at all times.* 

Intelligent parents seem to agree that a child’s proper 
questions should be answered without prejudice. Most 
parents seem to be in need of a further principle: the dis- 
tinction between proper questions and improper ones is 
entirely arbitrary and without justification. 

From the child’s point of view, all questions that he 
may ask are proper, even if they embarrass the adult. 


_* See pamphlet, ‘Sex Education,” published by the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America, 54 West 74th Street, New York, N. Y. Ten cents. 
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An exception needs to be made apparently for questions 
which are inopportune, or insincere. The child, for ex- 
ample, may take advantage of the presence of company 
to ask a question that he would not ask at another time ; 
or he may be playing for attention instead of seeking for 
information. The embarrassment is not a part of the 
child’s purpose ; it comes either from the parent’s unwill- 
ingness to admit ignorance, or from the unwillingness to 
impart the desired information. In either case, there is 
no fault in the child, there is no impropriety in the ques- 
tion. If we recognize at least, that the child’s question 
may mean no more than simple-minded curiosity, that 
there is no hidden purpose in it, we may be saved some 
discomfort. 

It is not necessary to tell the child all we know, but it is 
necessary to answer truthfully; and it is necessary to tell 
the child all he wants to know at the moment. 

“Where do babies come from?” “Do rabbits lay eggs?” 
More and more parents are learning to answer many of 
these questions in a satisfactory way. They recognize 
that these questions are not in any sense “sexual” ques- 
tions. Greater difficulty is met when the child begins to 
ask questions about the function of the father. If, up 
to this time, we have met the child by trying to tell him 
on each occasion all that his questions meant to us, we 
shall probably have confused his mind. If, however, we 
have answered his questions in the barest literal way, we 
shall have given him an adequate foundation for further 
growth of understanding. If, in either case, the child 
continues his confidences and still persists in coming for 
information, it may be necessary to go back and fill in 
the outline. If, when he asks about the function of the 
father, we find that words fail us, it is not because we do 
not know, but because our feelings cloud the brain. 

It is not enough for the child to know that the baby 
comes from within the mother. He should learn before 
he is five or six years old that this is true of other living 
things also, of plants as well as of animals. He should 
know that the baby chick comes from within the mother 
hen, but before the egg has had time to hatch. He should 
know that every living thing starts out as a tiny egg 
within the body of the mother; that in some species the 
egg hatches into a baby outside the mother, and that in 
other species it grows or develops into a baby within the 
body of the mother. 


HEN the question then arises as to the function of 

the male, the child needs to be told simply and in a 
matter-of-fact way that the father also produces some- 
thing like the egg, but very much smaller—the sperm— 
and that this has to join with the egg to make it fertile or 
capable of hatching. He can be told that in the lower 
plants and animals—seaweeds, fish, frogs—this usually 
takes place outside, oftenest in the water ; and that in the 
higher plants and animals, the fertilizing takes place 
while the egg is still inside the mother. The father sup- 
plies the sperm. 

Even where the young child’s questions deal directly 
with the functions of sex, or with the sex act, the ques- 
tion need have no emotional significance for him, as it 
has for the adult. Indeed, the outstanding advantage of 
acquainting the child early in life with the facts of repro- 
duction lies in these very circumstances, namely, that he 
can acquire an objective knowledge and be freed from 
compelling curiosities long before his own emotional 
and physiological development complicates the learning 
process. 

It is here that life in the country and the care of plants 
and animals may serve to impart most casually a familiar- 
ity with the essential factors in the life cycle. Cats and 

(Continued on page 34) 











What the Child 


Should Demand 


&s of His Home & 


HAT canny old New England by 


physician, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, gave a wise bit of ad- 
vice to the Yankee infant of his day, 
when he counseled him to exercise 
ereat care in the selection of his 
vrandparents. Just what did he mean? 
Chiefly, that whereas errors of en- 
vironment are always subject to recti- 
lication, faults of heredity are not. 
Does this mean that heredity is more 
important than environment, that eu- 
¢enics is more important than euthen- 
ics? By no means. It simply means 
that as far as the individual himself is concerned, his 
hereditary slants and trends are already determined by 
the time he arrives upon the scene ; whereas, his environ- 
ment is still open to change for the better. In other 
vords, all that we can do with heredity is to pass it down 
to our children untarnished—perhaps even a tiny bit en- 
hanced, as compared with the heritage received from our 
parents. There are two racial poisons, alcohol and syphi- 
is, Which can tarnish the stock that we inherit and that 
we transmit. The child is surely justified in demanding 
ol his parents that his heritage be handed over to him 
iree from either taint. 

Without going into the question of which is more im- 
portant, heredity or environment, we may as well admit 
that there is considerably more that we can do about en- 

: vironment. So that it behooves the child of today, quite 
is much as it did the hypothetical New Englander of a 


hundred years ago, to make certain definite demands of 
his parents regarding his home, leaving it to their sense of 
t lairness to comply with these demands or not, as they 
{ hoose. 
e T would be a banality if we were to say that the home 
is of paramount importance. We hear so much of the 
| present-day hurry that many children are convinced they 
y ire rushing along the highway of life with greater speed 
than mankind has ever moved before. Whether or not 
5 this is a fact, it certainly is true that the child has a right 
he to demand freedom from the impression thus created in 
d nany homes. Every day has twenty-four hours into 






which to pack its duties and pleasures, and a home which 
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is unhurried creates self-possession on 
the part of the child brought up in it, 
that will be an inestimable boon to 
him in later lite. 

A perfectly reasonable demand that 
our child may make of his home is 
that it help to provide him with a 
reasonable, working, religious back- 
ground, against which to create his 
own personal religious faith. While 
parents who say they are going to 
leave their children free to choose 
&% their own creeds and their own faiths 

when they come to years of discretion 

are animated by an admirable sense of fairness, one 
might, with quite as much sense and practicality, decide 
to teach his child no language at all, leaving him free to 
choose as a mother tongue French, German, English, or 
Japanese when he was old enough to choose with discre- 
tion! We are prone to lose sight of the fact that man 1s 
incurably religious; and that the child will have a re- 
ligious life and a religious experience, whether we help 
him to attain it or whether we force him to grope about 
unaided. Many of today’s drifters are suffering from 
the effects of just such a laissez faire attitude on the part 
of parents a generation ago. Dogma, unyielding creed, 
dark superstition, no; but real religion, undefiled, is an 
inalienable right of the child. 


HE child should demand of his home a certain defi- 

nite organization of his leisure time. While there 
may be such a thing as an over-organized day among the 
children of the very rich, in the homes of most of us there 
is an appalling waste of time that might be pleasantly and 
profitably devoted to some definite purpose. Undirected, 
spontaneous play is enjoyed much more in its proper 
place than when it is indulged in constantly for want of 
something better to do. The child is entitled to ask some 
such definite planning of his day, by elders who ought to 
understand budgeting of time better than he can be ex- 
pected to do. Closely bound up with this matter of the 
organizing of the day into work, play, and study, is the 
question of habit-formation. A person is the sum total 
of his habits, whether they be good or bad. The early 
years are the years of habit-formation par excellence. The 
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child is forming habits, whatever his elders think or wish 
about it. He is entitled to demand that they be habits of 
orderliness, of self-control, of personal cleanliness, of 
eood sportsmanship. When we realize how much easier 
it is to form habits correctly in the first place, than it is 
to change them when they have already taken shape along 
faulty lines, we shall see how just is this demand of the 
child. 

May the child demand precept and advice and counsel 
of his parents? Assuredly; in fact, most of us parents 
know that we can be counted upon to furnish all of these, 
without being asked for them! What we do not always 
remember, is that an ounce of example outweighs a ton 
of advice. ‘‘\What you are speaks so loud that I cannot 
hear a word that you say,” said another New England 
sage. It might not be an unreasonable demand were the 
child to ask to be spared all verbal admonition, leaving 
his parents with no means of counseling him but that of 
example. What would be the result, in the case of some 
of us vocally inclined preachers of the word, who are not 
doers? 

In this day of one-child families, the child may well 
demand of his parents that he be given sisters and 
brothers. The “only child” is such a special problem, 
such a solitary soul, that any infant might wisely pray to 
be delivered from such a fate. 


HE child may fairly and wisely demand that he be 

given a room, or a corner of a room, where he can 
work out, undisturbed, the problems that life presents to 
him. He has a right to some equipment, in the form of 
tools, materials, and space and facilities for housing both 
tools and materials, and his finished products as well. No 
less justified is he in asking for time and opportunity to 
pursue such activities. 





Equally should he demand, and be accorded, a share 
in the home-making activities. But this right and priv- 
ilege should be presented to him in an agreeable and de- 
sirable light, and not as an irksome duty which he must 
perform. 


INALLY, the child has a right to demand that his 

elders treat him as a peer, and not as an inferior. He is 
entitled to be spared the pains of learning that horrid ad- 
ditional foreign tongue, baby talk. He deserves being 
treated at table with at least as much courtesy as would be 
accorded the casual guest. This means that he will not be 
continually badgered and bothered with a verbal bombard- 
ment as to his food intake, his caloric needs, and his hope 
of ever attaining to the physical pre-eminence of his 
father, if he does not eat this, that, or the other article of 
diet that some one of us mischievous children’s doctors 
has insisted was good for him! He may well claim the 
right of learning some things his elders learn, by the 
priceless pedagogy of trial and error; and may fairly be 
granted the privilege of occasionally burning his fingers 
and stubbing his toes, if thereby he may learn while he 
still has loving parents to comfort him, that certain un- 
pleasant results follow certain definite causes. 

Can any parent fulfill the various specifications making 
up these minimum requirements that we have been laying 
down—this Child’s Magna Charta? Only when we come 
to realize that the home is not a mere shelter that can be 
extemporized by two untrained beginners, but on the con- 
trary, a highly specialized agency that calls for technically 
trained executives, can we hope to meet such require- 
ments. Only then shall we parents be able, no matter 
how laudable and praiseworthy our intentions, to begin 
to grant the demands that the child should make of his 
home. 


Where Laughter Lives 


By PHOEBE LAING MOSLEY 


AUGHTER is the birthright of every child. It should 
be cultivated in every home. Children are afraid of 
formality and in proportion as the atmosphere of the home 
is stiff, severe, and exacting, will they be rigid and unre- 
sponsive to all efforts at training in the art of happy living. 
Just one smile limbers them up astonishingly. A real laugh 
with them makes them as clay in your hands, plastic to 
your slightest touch. 

“Down with the pedestal!” could well be adopted as a 
slogan for the homes whose children are afraid of Mother 
and Daddy. Have all the floor lamps, occasional tables, 
and ladder-back chairs that you feel you can afford, but 
by all means, leave the pedestal out of your scheme of 
home-furnishing. Children love best parents who get down 
on the floor and play with them—not as bored on-lookers 
hut really entering into their games. 

Have you ever tried a smile on a child who is bent on 
naughtiness, and watched it disarm him? It is like knock- 
ing the club from his little fists. One of my daughters 
used to have attacks of angry crying when she was about 
five years old. It was misdirected energy, no doubt, be- 
cause they occurred only when she could find nothing else 
she was interested to do. Once she became so angry she 
screamed until she was red in the face and when nobody 
paid any attention, she shouted “I’m so mad, I'll just cry 
all over the house!” 

We were in the kitchen at the time, so I answered gavly 
“Oh! All right! The kitchen needs scrubbing to-day, 
and maybe you can cry enough warm water for that. Then 
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when you get through here, cry next in the dining-room. 
From there, I think the hall would be best. If you still 
have some cry left after that, the bathroom needs cleaning.” 

By this time, she was looking at me in utter amazement, 
her face saying very plainly, “Why, I meant to be naughty 
and Mother talks as though it were a game.” 

That was the end of her crying, and I have often em- 
ployed the same principle in disarming the naughty spirit. 
When the ban is taken from a thing, human nature does 
not find the doing of it so attractive. So, to a certain extent, 
we can enter with playful spirit into the child’s disobedi- 
ence as well as into his games, using clear judement in 
each case, as to whether the after effects will be desirable. 

In the case of children’s small calamities, such as falling 
down, stubbing toes, or bumping noses, try directing the 
attention of the child to the thing that was hit rather than 
to himself. 

The pouting child can often be successfully handled 
with a laugh, that is, if you decide to notice his “pouts” 
at all. Try to make yourself look as ridiculous as he does, 
then laugh at the picture you make, and he will laugh with 
you. Urge him to assume the pouting attitude again, laugh at 
him and in nine cases out of ten, he will laugh at himself. 

Washington Irving said, “An inexhaustible good-nature 
is one of the most precious gifts of heaven.” I believe 
that by showing children the humor of situations, especially 
where they themselves are concerned, we can help them to 
achieve good-nature, and with the help of it to stand up 
under the bumps and knocks of the world. 











Interesting Children in Music 


What is more fun than 

hree boys in the open 

playing music on 

homemade pipes of 

Pan all on a sum- 
i ded 

mers Gay. 


w% 


OME years ago I was 
brought face to face with 
a remark made by the 
late Dr. Eliot of Harvard: 
“Music is the best mind trainer 
on the list.” In explanation, he stated, that if all other 
subjects had to be cut from the curriculum, music alone 
would provide the complete education. I remember I re- 
garded this as the rambling remark of a man grown too 
old in years. I had studied music, in fact I had wanted to 
he a musician, but it had been long ago, and my contact as 
an educator had been with every subject in the curriculum 
other than music. I did not look down on music as an 
ducational medium, but it never occurred to me that ap- 
plied music had any place in the school curriculum. It 
was rather, I thought, a special subject for special people. 
lrue, millions were poured out yearly for music teaching, 
figures that I cannot recall now, but they were staggering. 
\nd when I came to think of it, almost everyone I knew 
had studied music in some form or other. I had heard 
them say so, but I do not think I could recall offhand any- 
one who played. Truly, music teaching wasn’t educa- 
tional, even in its own field. Either it was of no conse- 
quence and rightly outside the curriculum, or—and Dr. 
[liot’s full statement came back to me, “Music rightly 
‘aught is the best mind trainer on the list.” 





M Y mind was made up. I was going to study music 
again. Perhaps I would never play, but if I did 
not I would find out why. I would teach music to boys, 
boys from our leisure class, boys between the ages of 
twelve and fourteen. If they could learn, if they would 
learn, with their age-long prejudice against music, then 
anyone could learn, and it would be proof to me that 
music was rightly taught. This was long ago. I studied 
under the best professional musicians I could locate, | 
went to a teachers’ college for courses in how to teach 
music, and most important of all, I taught music to boys 
with no more equipment than that with which I had 









They are having a great 
lark, adding to their 
knowledge and mak- 

ing themselves one 
with nature’s 
eternal rhythms 


a) 


taught them other subjects suc- 
cesstully, whether on the ath- 
letic field or in college entrance 


by ROBERT W. (CLAIBORNE examinations. By means of all 


this experience I believe I have 
discovered what “music rightly taught” means, and in dis- 
covering it I have become convinced of its educational 
value. 

In 1919, the Master of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
published statistics kept by Oxford University over a 
period of thirty-five years of its own students and of boys 
in a representative number of English public schools. 
The statistics showed that ten per cent of the total num- 
ber studied applied music during this period, and these 
ten per cent received seventy-five per cent of all prizes 
and scholarships in all departments. And more—these 
ten per cent carried music as an extra-curricular sub- 
ject and so competed with their fellows under the handi- 
cap of less time to devote to academic subjects. Similar 
statistics are being assembled in this country. A survey 
made last year among the high school pupils in Spring- 
field, Mo., shows that music study ranks high as a mental 
stimulus. The survey revealed that twenty per cent of 
the 3,478 students studied applied music, the larger num- 
ber piano. The average grade for those who had studied 
music six months or longer was three points higher than 
that of those who did not study applied music. Since 
seventy is the minimum grade and eighty-two the general 
school average, there is a differential of only twelve 
points, and the actual superiority of three points on the 
part of the music students in their general school work 
indicates an approximate increase in efficiency of twenty- 
five per cent. 


N brief, music study develops especially the following 
faculties—invention, memory, quickness of thought, 
accuracy, concise observation, concentration of mind, 
broad mental grasp, ability to compare and analyze. To 
these may be added the following emotional qualities— 
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self-control 
refined feelings, cul- 
tured taste, imagina- 
tion, acute sensibilities, 
sensitive moral percep- 
tions, and most essen- 
tial of all, that firm- 
ness of will necessary 
to overcome difficul- 
les and to surmount 
crises on the instant. 
It would seem that the 
case for music were 
proved. But as in the 
majority of schools 
applied music is still 
extra-curricular, the 
problem must be han- 
dled as a problem for 
leisure. So it is in the 
light of education for 
leisure that we must 
now consider the study 
of music. Avocational 
guidance is the 
tematic direction of 
youth in the selection 
of its diversions. And 
how youth takes its diversions is a large factor in the 
growth of character. If we are concerned with leisure 
time, the approach must truly be an occupation for the 
child’s leisure hours. Therefore, we should no longer 
teach music from the old viewpoint of prescribed work to 
be done, except in instances of professional study, but 
from the joy to be had from plaving. Some will play bet- 
ter than others, and those we will encourage, urging them 
to make upon themselves technical demands without 
which real accomplishment in any field is impossible. But 
all will benefit, even if we cannot measure it by immediate 
results. Can we bring music to all on the piano or violin ? 
Do not the technical requirements demand almost a life- 
time of study if we are to come into intimate contact with 
music in the only way that is intimate ; namely, playing it 
ourselves? Does hearing others play bring any real con- 
tact with music? Do things that we do not participate in 
ourselves ever really affect us? If Beethoven’s music is 
his inmost thought, cannot we perhaps catch from him a 
spark of that divine fire by thinking as he did? Yes, but 
is it from hearing the professional musician think it, how- 
ever intelligent a course we may have had in musical ap- 
preciation, or is it from thinking it ourselves ? 

Believing that the child should participate directly in 
learning music I have always made a plea for musical 
appreciation through doing, as being 
more complete and more educational 
than musical appreciation through 
hearing. The latter may be more cul- 
tural, but the former is more educa- 
tional. But if admitted in theory, 
what about practice? Canachild of six 
or even twelve years come in contact 
with the Ninth Symphony, or with 
any part of it, through doing? Yes, 
on the very first day that he makes a 
set of pipes of Pan himself. Instru- 
ments can be found devoid of techni- 
cal difficulties on which the child may 
gain an intimate and immediate con- 
tact with really great music, and at 
the same time lay foundations for the 
study of music as an art. 
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Troubadour harp and bass viol such 
as were used by wandering minstrels 





\ child’s hands are his tools with which to build 
even his mental structure. His mind is never so 
active as when his hands are doing a piece of con- 
structive work that interests him. What children set 
out to make must be within their reach, now and 
after, and within the compass of their daily lives. 
And in keeping before me this practical idea, I con- 
ceived another—to bring the playing of music in 
some form to all children, to make musical experi- 
ence and expression possible for all, for the child 
who cannot own a fine piano or pay for lessons 
from an excellent teacher, as well as the child who, 
having access to both of these, is unable to use them 
because of the technical difficulties of both. 


T would be hard to give here a resumé even of all 
the roots from which my idea grew. I visited 
shops in charge of conscientious teachers whose 
imagination went little further than the making of 
benches or bookshelves, or boat models. I saw there 
on the faces of the children the joy of making. That 
I would capitalize this I felt sure, but I would also 
try to light a spark which would kindle this joy into 
truly creative work, not only of the hand but of the 
mind and heart. Children should make something 
with a voice, something that would speak to its 
maker! The joy of making something with a voice is 
an emotion that cannot accompany the making of 
many things. In a remarkable degree, it stimulates cre- 
ative work. The child naturally feels that if he has made 
such a wonderful thing he can make other wonderful 
things. He loves to play an instrument he has made him- 
self. From the very first, a subtle intimacy is established 
that goes over into ail music. His natural enthusiasm for 
music is preserved through such a method, making pos- 
sible musical experience devoid of technical difficulties 
both of instrument and of notes. He learns to read with- 
out being hampered by problems of skill, and when he 
comes to the piano or violin he can put his whole attention 
on the mechanics of the instrument itself. This he 1s 
willing to do. Training that permeates the heart is the 
training that is going to stay. The wish to play, the dis- 
position to inquire further into music, and the habit of 
finding joy in the making of music are things that will 
make the child musical. By making and playing his own 
instruments he shall find out how the art of music was 
evolved, and by his own creative work experience it in its 
most important stages. Beginning as primitive man be- 
gan, at the drum stage, he shall be as the savage and beat 
upon rude drums until he comes to feel that the voice of 
the drum is that of a great Spirit that will speak when- 
ever need arises. And then he will discover that there 
(Continued on page 37) 





African marimbas and primitive drum make the welkin ring 




















F the owl had not 

hooted just as Jean f 

reached the big barn 
loor, she might have felt 
differently. Then she 
could have gone in, 
climbed up on the har- 
vester and taken the five 
ed apples to Aunt Mary. 

Sut the owl had hooted, 
and it was dark inside. 
(here had been just one 
curdling quaver, but the 
night silence closed omi- 
nously around that lonely 
sound. 

At the doorway the 
child peered into the 
furry blackness. The dim 
light from behind her 
reached along the dusty, 
chaff-strewn floor to the 
threshing machine. But 
beyond, where the har- 
vester should be, was 
only a_ pulsing, living 
blackness that crept for- 
ward and crouched back, 
stealthily. Above, where 
high stacks of hay be- 
longed, were little pale 
glints of lhght that 
blinked. One gleamed 
round and bright, and 
then of a sudden disap- 
peared. 

A quick, whirring 
sound overhead, and Jean looked up, her rigid little hand 
‘ripping the door. Dim squares of light above the hay- 
inows on either side served only to make the gloom within 
thicker and closer. 

Then Jean became conscious of a sound in the hay- 
mow. For long, thudding seconds the hay rustled slowly. 
(hen again the darkness absorbed all sound. Her heart 
was pounding, but she could not turn her straining eyes 
away from what might be there in the hay beside her. 

The barn now seemed to sense the alarm, and the dark- 
ness distorted its wavering outlines. One long, menac- 
ing shadow grabbed at the child’s feet—and she fled. 

he five red apples sat in a row, away back on the har- 
vester, forgotten. 

A rush down the path to the kitchen door, and Jean 
entered the friendly light, felt it all about her shaky lit- 
tle body, and heard the cheery sound of Aunt Mary’s 
voice. “Lovey! Did you bring them so quickly ?” 

Then, as Aunt Mary saw the wide, terrified eyes, and 
elt the thumping heart of the child that snuggled against 
er for the comfort of her touch, she asked gently, 
Couldn’t you find them, dear?” And Jean whispered 
huskily, “The Dreadful Dark was there !” 

“Well, we'll use peaches for the dumplings instead,” 
iid Aunt Mary, but she was very thoughtful as she 
haped the dumplings and slid them into the pan while 
the child set the supper table and poured the milk. 

Next evening, when the tree shadows had grown long 
id blue, Aunt Mary called the child from her book. “It 





The Friendly Dark 





by LYDIA T. NOE 
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will be dark soon, Lovey. Would you like to come 
with me to close the barn?” 

At the stable the black and white cow was in 
her stall, her jaws sliding sidewards as she 
munched. “Goodnight, Daisy.” Jean reached 
over the feed-box until she almost touched the 
wide, puffing nose. The horses whinnied, coax- 
ing for a bit of love. Aunt Mary patted their 
shining necks and scratched their white head stars, 
while Jean held long stalks of hay toward them, 
laughing to see their soft black lips curl back for a 
nibble. 

Aunt Mary hooked the doors and led the way 
up the steep stairs to the barn floor. The sun 
had gone, leaving the orchard a misty purple. The 
tree trunks looked like tramps. Jean watched one 
of them intently through the wide doorway. Even 
if it should move, Aunt Mary was there. 

A white pigeon whirred in at the door and flew 
to his roost under the rafters. “Cooka-taroo, 
cooka-taroo,” came a soft murmur of welcome 
from the others, and Jean watched them sliding 
along the ledge to make room for the latecomer. 

“Let's stay a little while, and listen to the barn 
going to sleep. We can sit on this bale of straw,” 
said Aunt Mary, and Jean cuddled beside her, as 
the soft night sounds gathered around them with 
the deepening twilight. 

A familiar clucking came at the doorway, and 
in fussed the old brown hen, with her baby chicks. 
She marshaled them into the hay-mow, and soon the 
rustling of the hay ceased, as the feathered family settled 
down for the night. 

“Oh!” said Jean, “Do you suppose they were in here 
last night?” Aunt Mary replied, “Yes, Brownie always 
seems happiest when she brings her family into the big 
quiet barn.” 

There came a pattering of tiny feet on the floor. 
“Tattle mouse and Tittle mouse are hunting for their 
supper,” said Aunt Mary. Jean leaned forward to catch 
a glimpse of their wee scurrying forms, and in a flash the 
mice scampered back to their holes. “They're afraid of 
us, aren't they ?”’ she whispered. 

High overhead, through a hole in the roof, shone the 
bright light of a star. From the catalpa tree outside came 
an owl’s soft quaver. “A little baby owl,” Aunt Mary 
said softly. He’s afraid of people, too, like the little 
gray mice. 

Tattle Mouse and Tittle Mouse returned to their nib- 
bling, though now it was too dark to see them. Nothing 
could be seen but the dim outline of the doorway against 
the night sky. 

The child leaned happily in the curve of Aunt Mary’s 
shoulder. The arms of the Friendly Dark enfolded them 
both. 

At last, Aunt Mary stood up and brushed the straw 
from her dress. Jean held out her warm little hand in the 
darkness. “Tiptoe softly,” Aunt Mary,” she whispered, 
“we mustn’t frighten any of them!” 
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Let the Sun Shine In 


The wizardry of modern science melts , 
barriers erected between us and the ; 
magic 


sun. Through windows of 


=a 
ie 


giass come ultra-violet rays, bringing 
energy, power, and radiant health. 


by ANNE PIERCE 





ILLIAM BEEBE once declared that he had sui- 
fered more hairbreadth escapes in a cab on Fiith 
Avenue, trving to keep a lecture engagement, 


than had ever beset him in the jungle. He allowed he 
was going back to the wilds in search of safety! 

Traffic jams are not the only hazards of civilization. 
Overrefined, selected for pleasure 
only, may result in malnutrition on a luxurious diet. 
Overcrowded lives speeded up to the limit by telephone, 
telegraph, radios, motors, elevators and express trains 
mean the expenditure of more nervous energy, the react- 
ing to more and more nervous stimuli, with a steady 
decrease in the wholesome physical exercise formerly 
expended in the process of getting what we wanted. 

Overheated houses make us sensitive to cold and lead 
us to sequester ourselves behind walls and look out at the 
world through glass windows that give us warmth and 
light. But these windows, we now learn, selfishly absorb 
the invisible, ultra-violet rays of the sun that do us the 
most good! These special ravs, so essential to our well 
being, cannot penetrate ordinary window glass. <A very 
few of the ultra-violet rays lying nearest to the visible 
ravs of sunlight and having longer wavelengths may 
make their way through the glass, but these are less 
potent than the shorter rays which are shut out, so we get 
only a “denatured sunlight” through the ordinary window 


overcooked foc ds 


vlass. 

Supply and demand seem to work contrariwise in this 
case, as is true also with the all important minerals and 
vitamins of the food supply. One of our big new lessons 
in health is the great importance of “minimum quanti- 
ties.” And here again, the ultra-violet rays, which are 
only about one per cent of the sun’s rays and of the least 
intensity, prove more necessary to the child’s growth and 
health than all the visible ravs of the sun put together. 
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Salvage winter sunshine for the baby and the nursery tots 


The body cannot use the calcium of the food to 
advantage, especially in bone building, without 
either these rays or the vitamin D of cod liver oil, 
to activate the work. 

In “The Quare Women” (a series of vivid 
sketches appearing in the Atlantic Monthly on the 
adventures of a group of teachers working among 
the isolated mountaineers of North Carolina), a 
poignant little tragedy is enacted, centering on the attempt 
to insert crude glass windows in the blank walls of the 
log cabins. One woman has an ambition to sew an hour 
longer by the light that would come in and to see the sun 
set from the warmth and security of the house. “The 
uare Women” hope to bring the sun and air all the year 
round to a girl fighting tuberculosis, who failed every 
winter and came slowly back to a measure of health in 
the summer. No one could understand why, when she 
was kept so warm and completely protected from air all 
through the cold months! But the father would have 
none of these godless innovations and the girl finally 
lost her unequal fight. 

But we know that sun and fresh air are two of the 
best medicines we have, curative or preventive, that they 
are insurance policies not merely of life but of abundant 
vigor. We are all converted to opening our windows at 
night, although the night air used to be considered deadly. 
\We now believe in purifying our blood by breathing oxy- 
gen twenty-four hours a day. 


ND now comes another epoch-making idea. Why 
A not get the full benefit of the sun indoors the sea- 
sons round ; salvage the winter sunshine, and enjoy it too 
in warmth and directly on the bare skin? 

For the baby born in autumn, there’s a disastrously 
long wait, during which some very important growing is 
done, before the summer sun can be enjoyed out of doors 
without the wrappings that prevent any real benefit from 
this source. Rather worse than the dilemma of the Irish- 
man, and his famous wait from Monday until Saturday 
to enjoy his new bathtub, is the wait of the baby born in 
autumn for its sunbath in summer. And even at that 
season, there are difficulties, social and hygienic, in ob- 
taining a real sunbath, sans clothing. The scantily attired 


















































lian who retorted that he was “all face” demonstrated 

.e artificiality of our many clothes. 
In this quandary, along comes Science, the fairy god- 
other of this century, waves her wand and announces 
w types of glass, which transmit the beneficent ultra- 
iolet rays, in amounts varying from 50 to go per cent, 
dat prices that make a window or two possible in many 
mes and institutions. Quartz glass has long been 
wn to have this quality, but it is prohibitive in price. 
or example, a theoretical “average size’ window of 
used quartz glass, equivalent to twelve panes about 8 x 
inches, would cost around a thousand dollars! Only 
n occasional millionaire or richly endowed institution 
in indulge in these windows. But the new glass for 
such a window would cost about $18.00 or $20.00 in one 
case and about $45.00 for another type, plus the charge 
the glazier for setting it. This gives a definite idea of 
ww the new glass brings such windows certainly within 
e reach of anyone who can afford a victrola or a radio! 





RACTICAL tests of these glasses vary from use in 
P chicken houses to prevent rickets and in zoos to com- 
pensate the jungle animals for their loss of the tropical 
sun, to experiments in hospitals and schoolrooms where, 
everything else being equal, children have grown in grace 
ind stature at an increased rate, when “raised under 
vlass” of the right kind. The work is only beginning, 
but the tentative reports from all directions indicate that 
definite results are obtained. Animals that have lan- 
suished in zoos, failing to breed, and dying during the 
winter, have taken a new lease on life and prospered 
under such glass. 

Thirty boys working for nine months in a schoolroom 
vith windows of this new type of glass, when compared 
with a similar group in a room with the old-time glass 
that kept the ultra-violet rays to itself, showed a gain of 
Imost nine per cent more hemoglobin in the blood (the 
measure of the red blood corpuscles) ; over half an inch 
more gain in height on the average; and three and one- 
quarter pounds greater average weight, as compared with 
the same number of boys in the room with the same 
exposure who got no direct sunlight. 

So many elements enter into such a test that a few 





No shadow in the lives of these youngsters. 
The sun follows them even into the schoolroom 
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experiments are not conclusive, but when all the evidence 
from zoos and chicken yards, hospitals and scientific 
laboratories, theory and practice, points in the same dire« 
tion, it appears highly probable that the money invested in 
a window or two of glass that transmits the ultra-violet 
rays in any rotable proportion, is saved from the doctor's 
bills and interest will be paid in sound bone and tissuc 
Remembering the terrible sunburn you may have ac- 
quired bathing or fishing when the sun was under a cloud 
you will find it easy to believe the good news that 
north light, light on a cloudy day, diffused light and “sky 
shine” of all sorts carry the desired ultra-violet rays and 
they enter through this new glass, improving the atmos- 


phere of the room, many hours besides those when the 


sun is brightly shining. 

While we should salvage all the winter sunshine that 
we can, the fact remains that the spring and summer sun, 
striking the earth at a right angle, contains more of the 
ultra-violet than do the oblique rays of winter and 
autumn. Also the sunbath is a habit more easily estab- 
lished in spring-time. <A little baby must be gradually 
accustomed to this direct tanning, by making the bath 
only ten or fifteen minutes at first, increasing five minutes 
a day, and uncovering a little more of the body daily, 
until after two months or so the entire body may be ex- 
posed for two hours a day. In July and August the bath 
should be given before eleven a. m. and after three p. m. 


S demand increases and the output becomes larger, 
A the price should decrease. Those who “step out”’ 
in the beginning in search of direct sunlight for the home 
are pioneers and help to prepare the way for a wider use 
of the magic glass. For elderly people and “shut-ins” 
and for the wage-earners of the family, held long hours 
perhaps in sunless offices, the glass may also be a boon. 
Its introduction into offices and factories may have an 
economic as well as a health angle. 

Don’t say that your grandmother got along without 
these vitalizing glasses! Just “getting along’’ isn’t an 
ideal any more. All the energy and poise and radiant 
health that can be mustered are needed to meet the de- 
mands of present-day life. No longer are tuberculosis, 
bad teeth and misshapen, crooked-legged children ac- 
cepted as God's will, but as a sign of 
man’s ignorance of God's laws. Get- 
ting the most out of the sunlight is 
one of the fundamental rules of the 
game of life! 


w% 


The legend of the Rheingold was 
that the sun poured down on the 
Rhine so brilliantly every day, that 
through magic, no one knew exactly 
how, the glowing reflection became 
bright, beautiful gold, filled with 
great mystic powers because of its 
glorious origin, the sunshine. 

Many a myth and former miracle 
have been illumined, not destroyed, 
by science. If civilization puts bar- 
riers of window glass and clothes, 
and indoor duties between us and the 
sun, science will teach us how to get 
rid of them. We now know what 
the mystic powers of the sunshine 
are and how to use them, 


Vitaglass Corporation 
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HANDS OFF 


by HELEN L. KAUFMANN 


[ilusirated by Gordon Grant 


knocked blithely at my door. 

“Why, Natalia, I thought you and Bob 
had gone to the Somers’ dance.” I looked 
fondly at her. She was pretty, this niece 
whom I had not seen since her babyhood. | 
admired her as only forty can admire eigh- 
teen. 

“We're going, Aunt Claire, but Bob has é 
just pulled a button off his Tuxedo coat, 
and I wondered if you would sew it on? 
Mother’s out.” 
“Certainly, my dear. 


] WAS sewing in my room when Natalia 


Or I can give you 


needle and thread and you can do it for | 

him.” | 
“Oh, I couldn’t!” she exclaimed. “I | 

don’t know how. Whenever I used to try at 


to sew, Mother took the needle out of my 
hand. She said I'd never learn, that she'd 
never seen anybody so unhandy with a 
needle !” 

I threaded mine grimly. “Very well,” I  — 
said, “Bring your voung man up. I'll sew 
his button on.” But as my needle flew in 
and out, I couldn't help wondering what the 
young man was thinking of my charming 
niece who couldn’t sew on a button. 

On his ninth birthday, Bobby received a 
scout-knife from a friend who knew of his ambition to 
join a scout-troop when the coveted age was attained. 
Bobby’s mother had not been consulted before the gift 
was presented. What did she do? She watched his 
first awkward attempts to whittle a stick into a point, 
for all of five minutes, with gasping Oh’s and Ah’s of 
fear and warning, until she could bear it no longer. 
Then she confiscated the knife, saying, “You’re much 
too clumsy, you’re bound to cut yourself. I'll put it 
away for vou until you’re older.” 

To her he was two, not nine, vears of age, and to be 
shielded accordingly. It never occurred to her that a 
small potential cut was nothing as compared with the 
satisfaction Bobby would gain by learning how to handle 
that knife, of qualifying to take his place in the scout- 
troop as an equal with the others. 


\NE was invited to lunch with Anne, across the 

street. Although Jane was eleven and the two chil- 
dren had played together daily, this was the first time 
she had been allowed to go out to luncheon, a great occa- 
sion for her. She sat very erect, and prim, and serious, 
watching everything that went on. Even after she was 
served, she made no motion to eat. 

Thinking she was shy, Anne encouraged her. 
on, Jane, start. Aren't you hungry? I am. 
chicken, don’t you?” 

Jane nodded. 

“Why don’t you eat, then?” 

Thus urged, Jane took up her knife and fork, and 
tried to obey instructions. But it required only a moment 
to show that these implements, especially the knife, were 
unfamiliar tools in her hands. 

“Shall I cut it for you?” asked Anne’s mother. 

“Please.” Jane passed her plate with a sigh of relief. 


“Come 
I love 
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“Don’t you ever cut your meat?” Anne was wide- 
eyed as she competently dissected her own chicken. 

“No, Mother doesn’t let me. She’s always afraid I 
may pull the plate off the table, and break some of her 
nice china. Anyway, she says she can’t watch my food 
getting cold while I cut it, I’m so slow about it. But | 
hate to bother other people—I’m ashamed to and if Anne 
can cut the meat, I don’t see why I shouldn't.” 

Mistaken parental kindness has killed more precious 
attributes in children than the cruelest neglect. With 
every desire to be helpful fond parents are constantly 
interfering with a child’s natural development, the devel- 
opment which results in an independent, competent indi- 
vidual. 

In this age of achievement children as well as grown 
ups are judged in terms of their ability. The youngster 
who can “do things” finds a ready welcome in school and 
camp, in club and gang. He need not be a leader, not 
everyone can be, but he must be a regular fellow, abl 
to hold his own against reasonable odds. The respect 
of his mates for his prowess precedes and conditions 
their liking. Ask John if he likes Dick. “Yes, he’s a 
dandy pitcher,” or, “Yes, he writes bully stuff for th« 
school paper,” or, “Yes, he’s fun at a party because he 
plays the piano for us.” Not, “Yes, he’s a nice chap 
good to his mother!” 








Are you a good enough parent to do that most difficult thing— 


let your children alone when a policy of non-interference is best? 


What are the 
things Dick must 
possess before he can 
be a good pitcher, 
editor, pianist, as the 
case may be? First 
he must be free from 
physical fear. Pain 
and fatigue and dis- 
comfort are all part 
of the game, and as 
such he must accept 
them. There is no 
place in the boy- 
world for a pitcher 
who quits in the fifth 
inning because he is 
perspiring, and his 

\| mother has warned 
him of the danger of 
getting chilled. The 

| hockey-player who 
| walks unassisted off 

‘ the ice with a 
sprained ankle, the 
football player who 
plays to a finish after 
an all but knockout 
blow, these are 
heroes. 

There is some- 
thing almost sublime 
in the boyish glorifi- 
cation of the spirit 
that disregards the 
body, sublime, that 
is, to everybody ex- 
cept the over-anxious 
mother and father, 
striving to shield 
their own from every 

whe or pain. To them the danger or discomfort of 
the immediate present completely overshadows the 
potential gain for the future. Such parents as these, by 
dint of warning the young child against anything what- 
soever that night hurt him, from sliding down the 
hanisters to hammering in a nail, often build up a fear- 
paralysis that bears bitter fruit in later life. However 
strong may be a boy’s ambition to get ahead, there is no 
deterrent like fear, and the seeds of that fear are usually 
planted by cautionings in his childhood. 








HE boy who is the doer must also be free from fear 

of self-consciousness. If he has been continually told 
as a boy that he is too small, or too weak, or too ignor- 
int, to attempt some ambitious undertaking he has in 
mind, he comes to doubt his own capabilities. He be- 
comes accustomed to having things taken out of his 
hands, either gently and lovingly, or impatiently and 
critically with the remark “Better let me! You can’t do 
that.” In either case the result is the same. At the 
outset of every project later in life, he mechanically 
repeats to himself the parental patter of belittlement. 
\n agony of embarrassment, of shyness at having atten- 
tion directed to his unworthy self, is apt to be the result 
i these early well-meant attempts on the part of his 
parents to keep him safe. Or he may be made self-con- 


scious by being allowed to “show off.” Alas for the 
little boy whose blond curls and peach-bloom complexion 
tempt his mother to pamper her own vanity by making 
a doll of him, a doll that can be made to recite, sing, or 
dance when the proper strings are pulled. This boy 
becomes quite as self-conscious as the boy who has had 
the opposite treatment of disparagement. Petted and 
praised and made much of as he has been, he cannot 
thrive on the diet of bread-and-water encouragement 
meted out by his schoolmates. Their grudging recog- 
nition of his virtues and unvarnished comments on his 
looks produce in him an acute suffering, out of all pro- 
portion to the cause. He becomes miserably aware of 
his every word or act, feeling that he is being evaluated, 
not by loving friends, but by critical appraisers whom 
he must win by his own efforts. The cold and hot shiv- 
ers of embarrassment that chase each other up and down 
his spine at the thought do not help him to make a good 
impression. 

Assuming that a boy or girl is not afflicted either with 
physical fears or with self-consciousness, there is one 
right that he must be allowed to exercise if he is to 
become a “regular fellow’’—the right to find out things 
for himself. Conscientious parents, anxious to pass on 
the fruit of their own experience, hovering about with 
help that is not needed, often deny him that right. 


ATCH two children, ice-skating for the first time. 

There is one equipped with double-runner skates, 
a mother’s strong arm supporting his clumsy attempts, 
a flood of directions as to where, how, and when to place 
his feet, pouring into his ear. And there comes another, 
staggering along with arms and muffler flying in all 
directions, covered with snow from frequent tumbles, 
falling, picking himself up only to fall again, doing all 
of the many awkward things it is possible to do on skates. 
Little by little, you find his perpendicular moments be- 
come longer and steadier, his gyrations less pronounced. 
By the end of the afternoon, he has not only hit upon 
a few general principles of equilibrium, but he has 
learned the still more valuable lesson that he can get 
along by himself, can teach himself, unaided, the thing 
he wants to learn. Perhaps he may not learn the art of 
ice-skating as quickly or as scientifically as the much- 
assisted youngster beside him, but he knows the joy of 
independent achievement. He will not suffer, on the ice, 
from the lack of self-confidence fatal to the balance of 
the skater. 

There is one parental inconsistency which has always 
puzzled me. Parents are all willing to admit that expe- 
rience is the best teacher, and that only through experi- 
ence can their child learn and grow. If it were possible 
to buy bottles of medicine, from which they might dole 
out spoonfuls of the experience desirable at the time, 
they would part with any sum for the purchase. A 
drachm of physical pain, a few ounces of disillusion- 
ment, a pill of unrewarded effort, a powder of irresistible 
temptation, what parent has not felt that his child’s 
character might not grow in strength by the administra- 
tion of these bitter doses? But the parent wants to do 
the administering. He is not content to stand by and 
allow Life to do it. Yet the very act of living brings 
many of these experiences to the growing child who is 
not too closely guarded. It is usually the parent him- 
self who through lack of understanding or mistaken 
kindness blocks the very education for which he has 
admitted the need. 
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Director of the Posture Clinic, 


HE expectancy of life, since the Civil War, has been 
increased by ten to eleven years. 


of the infant and child. 
lite has been prolonged for 
decreased tor the adult. 

sanitation and baby hygiene, advance 
in the knowledge of infant feeding, 
and the treatment of intestinal 


the 1 


dis- 


eases, have given the new-born child 
a better chance for prolonged life. 


Most infants now have a chance for 
survival, where previously only the 
fittest survived. 

The older child also’ is receiving 
better His health, education 
and training, formerly a part of the 
responsibilities of the family only, 
are now assumed, more and 
more, by schools and health agencies. 
The result a better chance than 
ever before for people to reach fifty 
and sixty years of age. 


care. 


being 


1S 


At that age, however, the curve 
for the expectation of life drops 
sharply. After infancy and _ child- 
hood, our mode of living is so 


“speeded up,” that the energy content 
and capabilities of the individual are 
spent and succumbs to 
arteriosclerosis, heart and kidney 
conditions, and other degenerative 


too soon he 


diseases 

No one would expect an automo- 
bile to run for any length of time if 
parts of it out of alignment, 
but most people expect their own 
machine, the human body, to do just 
this. The results of examinations 
for the draft during the world war, 
and examinations at different colleges 
and grade schools, show that at least 
80% of the population use their 
bodies with parts out of alignment. 


were 


The explanation 


Building Straight Bodies 


by LEAH C. THOMAS 


Department of Physical Education, Smith College 


with an Introduction by DR. ARMIN KLEIN 


fant and 


Poise 


Most of this increase 
has been accomplished by prolonging the expectation of 
But while the expectation of 
child, 
is evident. 





tain pertormance. 


it has as the surplus of hi 


upon, so long as there 


Better 


and strength are in every line of 
this young body 
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Massachusetts General Hospital 


The result must be a draft on the body reserve to main- 
In 
functioning properly, there must result a strain on the total 
energy content and capabilities of the individual. 


order to keep himself erect and 
So long 
nergy is not being constantly drawn 
is sufficient reserve of body energy 
present to compensate for the strain, 
that person will continue to function 
but under a definite handicap. Once 
it is overdrawn and a deficit results, 
he will show signs of the deranged 
physiology by complaints of back- 
ache, constipation, abdominal pain, 
chest pain, pain in the limbs, dys- 
menorrhea, insomnia, poor or capri- 
cious appetite, general debility, neu- 
rasthenia, malnutrition, and even in 
a condition which re- 
sembles petit mal form of epilepsy. 

The continued performance of 
one’s duties with the body in a posi- 
tion ot continual strain must result 
in fatigue—a state that is conducive 
to disease. 

What is the remedy? The indi- 
vidual should be trained early in lite 
to use his body in such a way that it 
will function physiologically as it was 
designed to function, the muscles in 
a position of balance and the vital 
organs so supported that they may 
do their work most efficiently. Then 
all parts of the body will work to- 
gether with a minimum amount of 
friction and so without unnecessary 
strain fatigue. As a result, the 
probability of disease will decrease, 
while prolonged efficiency will in- 
crease. People will not have “burned 
out” when they reach late adult life 
because they will not have wasted 
their energy prematurely. 
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~W ith that he whistled his only son, that dropped from a mountain crest 


‘ He trod the ling like a buck tn spring, and he looked like a lance at rest” 


S THAT a good description of your son, or, for 

that matter, of your daughter? Perhaps at the 

moment your offspring looks less like a buck than 
like a butter ball, but is he a straight butter ball or a 
lopsided one? And if he is straight, like a lance, are you 
doing anything to keep him so? “Oh, yes,” you say, 
perhaps with pride, “I take all sorts of care of his health; 
he sleeps the proper number of hours and on a sleeping 
porch; he has the right kind of pleasant, nourishing 
food; he gets a great deal of outdoor exercise and when 
he is a little older I shall send him to the gymnasium, 
where his big brother goes now.” 

Good, all of it, but beside the point—the point in this 
case being a straight line. Does he sleep in all that 
fresh air curled up like a little porcupine, or does he lie 
relaxed and straight? Does he carry himself so that his 
body can digest the nourishing food? Does he take that 
outdoor exercise, which develops his muscles and his 
morals, with a curved back and a narrowed chest, or does 
he have an ideal of “form?” In the gymnasium do they 
watch his carriage as well as his development? We all 
admire a man or woman who stands straight and moves 
gracefully, but we are just beginning to appreciate the 
importance of these accomplishments to our general 
health. I say accomplishments advisedly, because good 
posture can be practiced and acquired just as certainly 
as can an ability to draw or play the piano. 


AN you teach this accomplishment of good posture 
to your children? A great deal can be done, of 
course, by example. Do you know how to stand straight 
yourself? “Certainly, shoulders back,” you say, perhaps. 
Not at all. Rolling your shoulders back won't get you 
into a correct posture, and if you do the other things you 
should, your shoulders will take care of themselves. 
“There is but one way to stand,” says the American 
Medical Journal; “the head is up and the chin in and 
hack ; the head is balanced above the shoulders, hips and 
ankles. The chest is elevated, with the breast bone the 
part of the body farthest forward. The lower abdomen 
is in and flat and the back curves are within normal 
limits.” It is not difficult to take this position beeause it 
means bringing the body to its natural lines and balance, 
but it is sometimes hard to learn and remember it until 
it becomes a habit. Dr. Joel Goldthwait, who has miracu- 
lously cured so many twisted bodies, suggests that each 
family should practice a sort of posture grace daily after 
dinner ; father, mother, and all the children lining up and 
standing exactly 
as they should 
stand for one 
whole minute. 
“It will surprise 
vou,” he says, 
“to see how 
quickly sucha 
posture becomes 
a habit.” 
If you know 





















































RupyarRD KIPLING 


even the most elementary bit of physiology you can 
explain to your children, and to yourself, why this erect, 
correct position is so important that it is worth taking a 
good deal of trouble to acquire it. When man stood up 
on his hind legs he made himself an enormous amount ot 
trouble. The organs which were constructed to hang 
off easily from a horizontal backbone overlapped each 
other in inconvenient layers when that backbone became 
vertical. As a result, a very little twist will put them 
out of position and interrupt their functions. We have 
to take far more thought for our stature than the four- 
footed animals do. 


TANDING correctly, you breath freely and easily. 

Holding yourself correctly, you can run much faster 

and farther; your breath control is better. Tell that to 

the small boy who thinks it is all nonsense about not 

curving your back when you crouch down in preparation 
for a tackle. 

Standing or sitting correctly, your circulation works 
at its best ; your head is clear ; your mind and your imagi- 
nation can race at top speed. Tell that to the small girl 
who likes to sit all curled up with a book in a big chair. 

Keeping good posture when you are asleep is vitally 
important, too. How can all that fresh air on the sleep- 
ing porch get into your lungs and around through your 
hlood if you squeeze your lungs into unnatural positions, 
making their work twice as hard? Lie on your back, 
side, or face, as you please, but use a flat pillow and 
lie straight. 

These directions and suggestions are for the perfectly 
normal child who needs only to be kept straight, not to 
be made so. Can anything be done for the others? A 
very great deal, but it must be done if possible before 
the child is eighteen. Far more youthful and adult ills 
are due to incorrect posture than most of us realize. A 
child who is nervous and fretful because his digestive 
apparatus does not function properly can be almost made 
over by being taught to carry himself correctly. Under- 
nourishment is frequently due to other causes than in- 
correct food. The child who is always tired may need 
not so much rest as posture training. Here is a funda- 
mental exercise: 


| Od the child stand with his heels four inches from 
the wall, but with hips, shoulder and head touching 
the wall. This is the starting position for the exercise 
which follows. Flatten the lower back against the wall 
by pulling in the 
abdominal mus- 
cles while strong- 
lv contracting 
the buttock mus- 
cles. (This 
causes a down- 
ward rolling mo- 
tion in the lower 
(Continued on 


page 45) 
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A duck puddle, 
wet shoes and a 
happy imagination— 


He 
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bring the open sea, 
far lands and a 
fleet of merchantmen 


WATER Outdoors and In 


HEY had been given the freedom of bj put him far enough away on the lawn or in 
the farm—Tad, aged three; Nancy, ~ the attic or in his playroom so that his noise 
aged three and a half. It was Tad’s won't disturb you too much. And then let 
farm, supervised temporarily by Tad’s FAITH him pound. 
father, the actual work being done by ’ " Then there is the desire to cut. Buy a 
Michele, most delightful of Italians. Nancy MORRISON small pair of blunt scissors, furnish the 
was visiting her cousin for the day. child with plenty of old magazines, and let 
“Such an ideal place for children,” 274%igs by Jessie Gillespie im indulge his desire to the utmost, being 
Nancy's mother had smiled as she saw the careful to make perfectly clear the distinc- 
two trudge off, hand-in hand, up the hill to us tion between legitimate and _ illegitimate 
the orchard past the chicken run. “They cutting. 
can't hurt the farm, and the farm can’t hurt them.” She Let the child who longs to scribble scribble as much as 
sank back to her sewing and her visit with Tad’s mother. he likes, on pieces of paper provided for that purpose, 


It was half an hour later that Michele appeared. 


“The bambinos,” he explained. “Dey maka leetle 
boats. Dey getta all wet the shoes.” 


And sure enough, as the two mothers sped toward the 
orchard they found their offspring sitting contentedly in 


the mud surrounding the duck pond, and sailing in its 
murky waters their rubbers and their shoes. 
“Our boats, our boats!” wept Ted and Nancy when 


not even the 
children” seemed to 


rudely wrested from this fascinating play ; 
repeated charge of being “naughty 
impress them. 

“It’s no use,” sighed Nancy’s mother. 
known what would happen. 


“TI might have 
Nancy will find every acces- 
sible puddle and play in it. Water has a fatal fascination 
for her. I don't know what to do about it.” 
If anything could make one believe in the theory that 
all have, at time in our development, passed 
through an amphibious state, it is certainly the love that 
children have for water. Not clean water on their faces 
and necks and behind their ears. Mercy, no! Not the 
strenuous soap and water treatment dear to the heart of 
all mothers, but water unconfined, nice, dirty water in 
puddles, the wettest kind of water that bubbles along in 
brooks and unsuspected springs. The proverbial duck 
takes to water with no greater enthusiasm than does the 
small child. And most mothers look upon this fondness 
for water on the part of their offspring as a decided fault. 
It is one of the chief causes of punishment. 


we some 


UF the wise mother is the one who, finding that her 
child has a strong desire for a certain type of amuse- 
ment, turns this desire to his and to her own advantage. 
“Billy loves to pound,” said a distracted parent. “It’s 
dreadful! I don’t know what to do with him.” 
The best thing to do with Billy is to let him pound. 


Give him nails and a hammer and a piece of soft wood, 






>> 


and with bright-colored crayons, to make his work attrac- 
tive. 

says a well- 
“is to ie t them do what 
them have their own way.” 


‘The best way to keep children happ 
known authority on child training, 
they want to do. Let 


I’ sounds simple enough. After all, it is a rule not in- 
applicable to grown-ups. If there is any one thing in 
the world that most of us want more than anything else, 
it is our own way. But it is frequently the one thing that 
parents are unwilling to allow their children. 

“The trouble is that we are unimaginative,” 
a very successful mother. “\We aren't inventive enough 
to discover how a chiid may have his own way under con- 
ditions that will 1 it desirable. We ‘No’ before 
we think it over and see whether things might be so ar- 
ranged that he can do as he likes if we help him a little 

“But water!” a mother explodes. ‘How can children 
be allowed to have their own way about pk ‘ying in water 
without getting then all 

As a matter of fact, v vater may be a mother’s most im- 
portant ally in amusing her chil lren. One of the greatest 
problems of the mother with children of —— age is 
how to keep them see and happy while she goes about 
her work. For the majority of women he no nurses or 
maids to help them in this strenuous task of keeping 
house and bringing up children. The successful mother is 
the one who takes into account her children’s desires in 
the matter of playthings and capitalizes them. 

On a warm summer morning give the children a pail of 
water and send them out to a sandpile. Yes, of course 
they will get wet. Of course they will get dirty. That is 
part of the fun. 

can be plastered with mud and yet not be harmed. 
pies ! 
ing or delicious in a make-believe 


too Says 


nake Sa\ 


soaking wet 


But everv child should have clothes that 
Mud 
Are any other pies in all the world half as entranc- 
as those sticky, 


fashion, 











rippy chocolaty creations of our childhood! Imagine 
childhood without mud pies. Why, no one could! 

\nd if the day is very warm, and the children get very 
irty, what is simpler than to turn on the hose and wash 
hem off? Hurt them? Not if the weather is warm, and 

they don’t stay under the water too long. Let them 

Ip with the hose when it comes to watering the lawn 
nd the flower-beds. Give them their own particular 
vatering-cans and let them water the flowers. Of course 

ey will get wet, but a child who is active does not get 

ld on a warm day from being wet for a little time. 

“That's all very well in summer,” says a mother. “But 

e trouble is that children want to play with water just 


; much in winter as they do in summer. And of course 
hey can't.” 
Can't they? In this business of being parents a good 

any of us are too conventional in our reactions. Just 
ecause something is unusual, just because it 

as its dangerous aspects, is no reason why it 


cannot be done under proper conditions. — 
“You are going to suggest soap-bubbles,” 

someone says. “Of course the children love p 

them, but they get all over the floors.” 
Well, bother the floors! Children must a 
play. Besides, there are still houses ~ 
hat boast good old-fashioned at- 
tics. Take the soap-bubble pipes 
and a big bowl of warm soapy 
water up where the opalescent, 
fragile bubbles can float among the 
rafters. If the children are old 
ough, divide them into two 
teams, one on each side of an old 
heet pinned up for a fence. The 
ile that blows the greatest number 
of bubbles over the fence wins in 
: in exciting game. If the house has 
) attic, why not utilize the kitchen 

or the bathroom? 


T is somewhat surprising to call 
on a certain woman I know and 
catch a glimpse of her small daugh- 
ter of four down on her hands and 
nees scrubbing the bathroom floor. 
\rrayed in an all-enveloping rub- 
ber apron, provided with soap, 
brush and a rag, she goes about her work with a vim that 
would put most Marthas-by-the-day to shame. 
“She loves to do it,” her mother explains laughingly. 













“It amuses her for at least an hour at a time, and at the 
end of the hour the floor is at least as clean as when she 
started, and no harm is done.” 

Another small girl vents domestic instincts on a set o 
enamel doll dishes, which a8) into the hand-basin in the 
bathroom for frequent washings. Equipment for washing 
and ironing is also a choice possession of hers, and 
““washday” comes several times a week. 

As for any small boy—just give him a good big tub 
ful of water in which to sail a boat, and you can go about 
your work without interruptions from him. Here again, 
rubber aprons to the rescue. For half the battle of let 
ting children do the things that interest them is to hav 
them appropriately dressed. 

Fortunate is the house that boasts of a bathroom 
shower! It is the busy mother’s great ally in the matter 
of daily baths for her children. And once they are used 

to it they are able to take baths by themselves 
much earlier than they can when bathing involves 
a tub of water. 


HILDREN must feel a marked resentment 

against mothers because of their tendency to 

take perfectly delightful, natural playthings and 

turn them into prosaic allies of a grown-up rou 

ev tine. Water, for instance, appeals to mothers 

‘< J simply as material for daily tubs, face-and-hand 

washings, toothbrush scrubbings and so forth. 

Children dislike to have such a delightful element 
turned to such unpleasant ends. 

Suppose, just for a minute, that some person, 
five times your size, was constantly taking a dic- 
tatorial attitude toward you, preventing you from 
undertaking choice projects of your own invent 
ing. How would you react? 
Wouldn't you indulge in crossness, 
irritability, a tantrum or two—yjust 
as your children do, at times? 

To avoid this, let your children, 
whenever possible, indulge whole- 
some play instincts to the utmost 
Try to find a way to direct and 
modify the expression of these 
instincts so that they may be in 
dulged. And among the most im 
portant and most natural play 
materials in childhood is the ele 
ment of water. Water is one of the mother’s greatest 
allies in keeping her child amused and happy. Don't be 
afraid of it. Make the most of it. Water outdoors and in! 


Out of the Mouths of Babes 


[ITTLE Sister was sending the family news to Big 
_4 Sister at College. 
“The old cat has three kittens,” she wrote. “Two of 
them are twins and one of them isn't.” 


Miss M.H.S.., Troy, | oF 


four-year-old Harriet, who had been out to dinner, 
vas telling her mother what she had eaten. 

“We had corn on the cob, and chicken on the bone,” 
he announced gravely. 


Mrs. L. A. W., Mt. Washington, Md. 


Thirteen-year-old Guy had just brought home from the 
re his first pair of long trousers, and had donned them 


tT 





for Mother's inspection. Five-year-old Bobby was also 


in the audience. 


“Are they all right, Mother?” anxiously inquired Guy, 


rotating slowly to allow a thorough examination. 

“T think so,” said Mother, cautiously. 

But Bobby, whose keen eyes had caught the shine of a 
bit of cardboard, uttered a note of warning: 


“They're all right, Guy, except the license on the back.” 


R. : Chicago, Ill. 


Little Clara had just returned from the dentist’s office 
where she had had a tooth pulled. 

“Mother, it hurt dreadfully,” she said. 

“Did you cry?” asked her mother. 

“No,” replied Clara, “I didn’t cry, but my tears ran 
down.” Mrs. H. L. P., Cooperstown, N.Y. 
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These delightful 
little Byrds, Eva, 
Katherine and Rich- 
ard, Jr., fledglings 
in the home nest, 
not old enough to 
hop off on a long 
journey, are three 
reasons why their 
celebrated father, 
Commander Rich- 
ard E. Byrd, has- 
tened his return 
after his flight to 
France. 





Michael I, the new 
five-year-old King of 
Roumania. His first 
words after his re- 
cent inauguration 
were reported to be, 
“Let’s go home, 
Mama, I’m hungry,” 
proving that he is boy 
first and King second. 
Unperturbed by the 
political intrigue that 
centers around him, 
he is a serious royal 
child, carrying him- 
self with a sturdy air 
of responsibility and 
pride. 


© Wide World Photos 


Joseph Lawler and Marion Biggard, freckled as summer trout, 
and proud of it because they are winners in the recent all- 
Philadelphia Freckles Championship. 





Like thousands of American 
bovs, Alfredo Calles, sixteen- 
year-old son of the President 
of Mexico, is enjoying the 
adventures of a summer camp 
in Maine, and incidentally 
proving himself a crack shot 
in the fascinating sport of 
archery. 








© Wide Woeorid Phot 


This youthful musician, Mig- 
uel Gandela, has just won 
the honors in the 1927 tests 
in violin playing at the Con- 
servatoire in Paris. No won- 
der his violin vibrates with 
beautiful harmonies for every 
member of his family is a 
musician. 
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LREADY I can hear you 
cheering — rah, rah, rah! 
Here’s another candidate 

1 dear old Chicago, or Yale, or 
larvard, or California—whatever 
ay have been that incomparable 
ima mater, which you know to be 
ncomparable because you honored it by at least your 
physical presence. 

“Going to be a father within six months,” you say in 
your exuberant letter. 

What do you mean—“going to be?” There’s no “go- 
ing to be” about it. You are a father now; as much a 
father as ever you will be, with present duties and respon- 
sibilities already overdue and drawing interest. You 
won't begin six months from now; you began three 
months ago, when of your own volition and choice (as I 

ope) you summoned into earthly existence a new per- 
onality—a welcome child. 

It wouldn't surprise me to learn that already you have 
vritten to your old school, and to your college, entering 

our “son” for the classes of 1945 and 1949 respectively, 

with the secret hope and intention that “he” shall be 
ready for college at least a year earlier ; though I do not 
ecall anything in your own educational career on which 
to base any such expectation—from the point of view of 
heredity ! 

You hope, perhaps, that in intellectual prowess this 

oungster will “také after his mother,’”’ who was, as you 
freely concede, more conscientious and industrious in 
educational activities than you. Well, there may be some- 
thing in that. But suppose that this child shouldn't be a 
boy at all. What then? Have you entered “her’’ for at 
east as early classes at Vassar or Smith, Bryn Mawr or 
\Vellesley or Mount Holyoke, Mills, or 

vhat not other woman’s college; or in 

some co-educational university will the 
entry serve, in either event? If it 
be a girl, will you wash your hands of 
her and leave all that business to her 
mother? I’ve known just that to hap- 
pen, and to see a father wake up to the 
existence of his daughter long after 
hey had drifted hopelessly apart. 


Author of 


| 
| 
| 
ITHIN yourself you are vowing | 
that this child—let’s hope, if itis | 
iny special comfort to you, that your 
first is a boy—shall have the benefit of 
every chance and encouragement to be 
better than you, even if you really aren't 
. bad sort, as fathers go. You will see | 
to that ; you will give him the benefit of — | 
your experience and wisdom. From _ || 
the pedestal of imputed omniscience _ || 
which by common consent fathers have 
occupied ever since the Ark ran 
iground, you will hand down “the 
lope” which you have been acquiring | 
ll these years by trial and error— | 
nostly error. And of course he will | 
pay due heed and mend your ways. 
lust about as you have heeded and im- 





To an Expectant Father 
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Editor and Settlement Worker. 
College” and 
“Americans by Choice’ 
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Introducing Mr. Gavit 


JOHN PALMER GAVIT those who used to tell you what 


was what. Yes, he will, just about 

What if he doesn’t? For one 
trifling example, suppose he 
shouldn't want to go to “your’ 
school or college at all. What if he 
should not want to succeed to your 
business, or prepare for or follow the profession to which 
you may have elected him. Perish the thought of any 
such heresy! But, believe me, that will not be the only 
instance of heresy on his part. How will you stand the 
discovery that he is not your property, but a separate in- 
dependent individual, with tastes, aptitudes, choices, de- 
terminations, destinies of his very own; that you cannot, 
and ought not to desire to bend him to your will; that 
your sole business with reference to him is to help him to 
make the most of himself? Are you big enough, wise 
enough, for that large order? 


|S ga you desire, naturally and commendably, as all 
good fathers do and should, to have a part, a helpful 
and constructive, rather than an interfering or repressive 
part, in the making of him mentally and spiritually, as 
already you have had a part in the making of him physi 
cally. Indeed, you will play such a part, for good or ill, 
whether you wish to or not, by act and omission, by min- 
gled wisdom and ignorance. Try as you may, you will 
not know, alas, until it is too late to do anything about it, 
whether you have done well or made a mess of it. That 
is the awful thing about fathering. Fortunately, normal 
children have a fashion of coming through astonishingl\ 
well in the main, despite the mistakes of well-meaning 
parents. You can do only the best you know. 
It is the knowing that matters. It is rarely a gift of 
the gods, though once in a purple moon 
a woman, once in a bunch of golden 
ones a man, seems to be born with the 
instinct for it. If you are not one of 
those, you are at this moment as well 
| qualified to guide the life of a child as 
| you arc to per rform a major opers ation 
| in surgery. You don't feel really quali- 
fied to begin the cultivation of orchids, 
| do you? You would not approach the 
culture of orchids with a lot of notions 
from your inner consciousness about 
orchid-culture. Ideas of your own 
based upon only routine success in rais- 
| ing cabbages? Well, a child is an in- 
finitely more delicate and difficult 
proposition than any orchid that ever 
grew. If you think your own elders 
| made certain mistakes or delinquencies 
| in dealing with you—why do you sup- 
| pose they made them? Out of sheet 
| 
| 





malice? You know better. They did 
the best they knew, never having 
studied this most difficult trade of par- 
enthood. 

For it is a thing to be studied, and 
it will be as much your business as your 
wife’s to study it; to learn all you can 


us | of child-nature, of things to be done 








proved upon the similar wisdom of  ([L— 


ued and avoided, if your experience with 
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your child is to be a mutual blessing and a mutual delight. 
’ There is a little time yet, before you will begin to in- 
fluence directly the life of this baby. Indirectly, you are 
influencing it now, in ways exceedingly important, 
though subtle and imperceptible. If you ever have seen 
a child, developed say two months or even less, in utero, 
you will have observed a perfectly recognizable human 
being, with skull and skeleton, and I dare say a complete 
outfit of internal organs, already evident. A completely 
differentiated person, definitely expressing individual 
life and development in this mundane sphere; with a 
brain, perhaps a measure of seli-consciousness, already 
receiving impressions. Every hour, every minute, this 
child is being molded in fundamental ways of character. 
By the time he is born, his education will be under way, 
in some respects perhaps irrevocably settled. Whatever 
environment, including yourself, does for him thereafter, 
must be done to that character which is already being 
formed. 

A woman “with child,” as the ancient saying is, is an 
extremely delicate and impressionable organism, physi- 
cally, mentally, spiritually. Often she suffers bodily dis- 
comforts, possibly persistent nausea or other disagree- 
able and sometimes painiul sensations and disabilities. 
Many a woman ordinarily notably calm and poised will 
be at this period over-sensitive, temperamental and “dif- 
ficult.” Before her is an ordeal of a kind beyond any 
man's imagining—even of real danger to her life. In the 
best conditions, she is carrying on alone and at her own 
expense an exceedingly trying and perilous proceeding, 
involving in its possibilities not only her own health and 
that of her child, but the happiness of all three of you. 
She needs and deserves every possible consideration and 
tenderness at the hands of those about her. Especially at 
yvours. 


HIS is the time for you to show whether you really 

love her. She is sizing you up now as she never did 
before, for what you really are . finding out, for in- 
stance, whether you are emotionally a man, or only an 
undeveloped, undisciplined child in a man’s body. Your 
patience, your understanding, vour self-restraint, your 
love—or their failures at this crisis, are fixing your real 
values in her eyes for all time to come. 

Moreover, your contributions now to her peace of mind 
—not to mention the ways in which you spare her physi- 
cally by what you may do and refrain from doing—are 
investments in the child, upon whose 
life they inexorably react. I know 
a man who exuberantly started a 
bank account for the benefit of his 
first baby, as soon as he knew that 
it was on the way; but it never oc- 
curred to him to deposit a fund of 
gentleness and consideration to the 
baby’s credit, in the place where it 
would do him the most good! 

So it is of enormous importance 
what you do to her at this critical 
period in the life of both of these 
persons whom you declare to be so 
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Faery Christening 
by Marjorie Eton YounG 
You shall know the healing graces 

Lorn of open wind-swept spaces. 


You shall love all furry things, 
Feel the brush of linnet’s wings. 





you te look that question in the face. How, if at all, 
will you improve upon your own father, and the fathers 
that you see about you? Will your relations with your 
children be like those of a dog with a litter of his puppies, 
or are you preparing your soul for the job? Believe me, 
this is a thing that takes “some doing !” 

When this child is placed in your arms, it will be your 
first meeting. It will be his first separation from his 
mother, as he leaves her to take his increasingly separate 
place in the world. He is hers now, as he never will be 
again. It will be a very delicate situation, calling for all 
you have of tact and chivalry, to keep him coming to 
you, without going farther away from her. 


I T is a sad fact that the arrival of the first child com- 
monly begins to separate father and mother, however 
much lovers and comrades they may have been before. 
Other children afterward accentuate the divergence. You 
must see to it that this does not happen in your family , 
that your children are not a cause of separation, but an 
added bond. This is a privilege that you must share. 

Many women, beside allowing themselves to become 
unnecessarily buried in the duties of maternity, conceive 
it their right to monopolize the new baby; to tyrannize 
over the situation, and to elbow the father out of the pic- 
ture, taking for granted the ancient mischievous notion 
that children are exclusively ““women’s business.” In this 
largely roots the custom by which a new-made father 
finds himself superfluous in his own home, and takes 
refuge elsewhere. When this happens, he seldom returns 
to the old relationships. 

Will you, perhaps without realizing it, be jealous—you 
who hitherto have been the hub of the household? Are 
you a selfish child whose nose will be broken when you 
find that a newcomer has usurped the center of the stage? 
Are you ready for the readjustment when the fwo be- 
come ftlree? There need be no difficulty about that, if 
you insist and keep it in your own mind, that the three 
are one! Let nothing, nobody, break that unity. 

It is not enough that a baby should have a mother, he 
needs his father—if he is a real father—as much in the 
beginning as he ever will. 

I fancy you thinking of this child as companion, chum 
and pal—some day in the future. Good for you—go to 
it! Not in years to come, but right off. Out of my own 
experience I tell you that the extent to which you are 
companion, chum and pal during his babyhood will con- 
dition greatly the degree in which in 
the years to come he will be any of 
these things to you. 

It is largely up to you. He will 
arrive in the world ready to make 
friends with those who strike him as 
worthy of it. It may be important, 
in a way, what you think of him; it 
will be vastly more important, what 
he thinks of you. He will know you 
a great deal better than you know 
him—one of the most essential pre- 
occupations of every child is the 
study of his parents. It is a rare 


dear to you; whether you do to him You shall understand them all. parent who understands his own 
through her things which may mark Peewit’s cry, and curlew’s call. child. 

him for life, even though never ; Whether son or daughter, your 
afterward you can identify them. You shall love a sunset glow, child, now so near to being in your 
Already you are a mightily real fac- Blue of sky, and white of snow. arms, will be happy, successful. 


tor in the life of f this child concern- 
ing whom you are dreaming your 
dream of fatherhood. 

What, by the way, 
of fatherhood ? 


is your ideal 
It will be well for 
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You shall see where 
Kiss, before a rainbow dies. 
You shall keep in after years 
Simple faith, undimm’d by 


proud of parents and especially of 
Father, largely according to the de- 
votion and intelligence with which 
you enter upon the tremendous job 
which now confronts you. 


earth and skies 


fears. 















Mothers asked for this 
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soft, soothing tissue 













For years, mothers have been seeking a toilet 


| 


tissue that was soft, pure, absorbent and abso- on , 
lutely safe for children. They now have it in 
Scot Tissue. Made as mothers asked us to make 
it—snowy white, hygienically pure, kind to the 


most sensitive skin. Ask your doctor. 


Scot Tissue belongs 1n every perfectly appointed 














: . ; 
bathroom for the comfort and well-being of ; 
every member of the family. Easy to buy— : 
just say “Scot Tissue.” ak Se 

t ott Paper Company 

1009 SHite ™“ ». Shs 

2 rolls 25c 
Prices slightly higher in Canada and in : 
{ other countries. i 
. Our Offer: If your de r ¢ ts ; 
j ply you, send us 25 cents with y : 
; \ dealer’s name and we ll nd you tw ; 

} full size rolls of ScotTissue prepa 









Another Thirsty : 
Fibre Product : 


> 


2 rolls 15¢ 




















Excellent for Children 
The King of King 

Chang 

Che Wid Brother 

Johnny Get Your Hair ¢ 
Fell it to the Marines 

The Overland Stag 

The Red Mill 











and Harmful 


Pictures 


Harmless for Children 


Phe Understanding I! 
Phe Taxi Dancer 

I Demi-ride 

The Husband-Hunters 
Phe Gener 

Camill 


White Gold 





lhe lire Brigade 
Ihe Better “Ole 
Old Ironsides 
the big Parade 
The First Auto 
Rookies 


















Poor for Children 
Nobody’s Widow 

Flesh and the Devil 
The First Night 

The Princess of Broadw 











Fair for Children 


Is Zat So? 





Long Pants 

\enus of \ entice 
\Mlolders of Men 
\lountains of Manhattan 
\icFadden’s Flat 
Wolf’s Clothing 

Let It Rain 
\letropolis 
‘Twinkletoes 

Che Rough Riders 
The Yankee Clipper 


Slide, Nelley, Slide 


Ritzy 


rRPNHE past few 

weeks have 

contributed lit 
tle worth while in the 
way of wholesome pictures tor children. 
Motion picture producers have bom- 
barded us with an avalanche of futile 
comedies with poorly constructed plots 
that are sometimes disagreeably sugges- 
tive, and fall short of their purpose to 
provide entertainment. Only one or two 
pictures stand out among the new show- 


ings. 


Tue First Auto (Warner Bros.) is 
an amusing account of how the automo- 
bile replaced the horse, as well as a 
man’s fight against progress. Russell 
Simpson, who plays the role of the 
breeder of fine racing horses, becomes 
embittered in his struggle to prove the 
horse superior to the automobile. He 
estranges his son, fails in his business, 
and only comes to his senses when he 
narrowly misses losing his son through 
his own mad act. The costumes and 
customs of 1900 call forth many a laugh, 
as do the first crude types of car, which 
are unbelievably odd in comparison to 
cur beautiful models of today. One of 
the most amusing scenes is that in which 
a prominent citizen of the town sets out 
with his family in one of the first horse- 
less carriages. The fact that the car 
runs away and precipitates them all into 
the river does not in the least dampen 
the enthusiasm of the owner and his 
family. While the plot is slight and 
somewhat weak, and the director has lost 
some excellent opportunities for comic 
situations, in general the picture may be 
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1 scene from “The First Auto,” featuring Barney Oldfield 


recommended for children as a clean, 
wholesome comedy. Barney Oldfield, 
who personally appears in it, is an added 
attraction. 


Rookies (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) is 
the story of an effeminate cabaret 
dancer who incurs the displeasure and 
ridicule of a hard-boiled army sergeant. 
The amusing incidents which lead to the 
alternate discomfort of the ill-matched 
pair, the enrollment of the dancer in the 
army summer camp, and his final tri- 
umph over the hot-tempered, brutal ser- 
geant make this a wholly delightful 
comedy. George K. Arthur and Karl 
Dane play the leading roles with real 
enthusiasm and leave the 
that they are getting just as much fun 
out of acting as you are out of seeing 
them act. We can recommend this pic- 
ture most heartily for the younger mem- 
bers of the family, and the grown-ups 
will, we feel sure, share in their 
laughter. 


impression 


SaLvATION (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer). While this picture has 
some moments of greatness, it would 
probably not appeal to many children. 
In this story of how the first gospel 
ship came into existence we get a hack- 
neyed picture of the bigoted, small- 
souled people of an isolated seaport town 
in the last century, and are shown how 
the faith of a fine-spirited young man in 
an unfortunate young woman is the 


CAPTAIN 


Sorrows of Satan 





The Love of Sunya 
Resurrection 
Redheads Preferred 
The Better Way 
Matinee Ladies 

The Lady in Ermine 
New York 

Beau Geste 
Fashions for Women 
Beware of Widows 
The Cradle Snatcher 
The Heart of Salome 
Fast and Furious 
The Moon of Ist rel 


Captain Salvation 


means of her salva 
tion. The fiddling 
captain of a convict 
ship, played by Ern- 
est Torrence in a realistic manner, adds 
spice mixed with horror to the tale. It 
is not a pretty picture, and, while some 
red-blooded small boys might find it ex- 
citing, it cannot be recommended for the 
majority of children. 


THe Moon oF Israew (Film Booking 
Co.) This is a vapid, badly directed, 
badly acted production based on the 
story of the Israelites and their period 
of slavery under Egyptian rule. It is 
a spectacular drama, interwoven with an 
incredible love story of the son ol 
Pharoah and a comely Egyptian slave 
It is safe to say that children would be 
frankly bored by it. 


Ritzy (Paramount). This is a clean 
but commonplace picture about a young 
woman, who, having made up her mind 
to marry an English nobleman, accom 
plishes her purpose after discovering 
that character is more to be desired than 
a title. Betty Bronson, as Ritzy Brown 
is as pleasing as usual. 


3EWARE OF Wipows (Universal). It 
is doubtful whether a picture so ridicu 
leus and nonsensical would prove harm 
ful to any child. It is more likely that 
children would consider it an insult t 
their intelligence. A bewildering series 
of mixups, a great deal of unnecessar) 
confusion, and a weak and flabby story 
—that is “Beware of Widows.” 
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and strength is ab 
every morning 





Far better than ‘‘coaxing’’ the children to eat 


OW often the children say ‘‘not hun- 
H gry”’ at the breakfast table! What 

coaxing it takes to get them to 
eat what they should! 

Here is a simple way out—a plan that 
thousands of mothers have used with won- 
derful results. It makes children want to 
eat the hot cereal breakfast which school 
authorities say they need so much. 

We will send you these attractive break- 
fast posters in full colors and a supply of 
gold stars, free. You simply hang the 
posters in your children’s room. Then let 
each one paste a gold star in the record 
form every morning a hot cereal breakfast 
is eaten. 

The posters show your youngsters pic- 
tures of other boys and girls excelling at 
play and work because they have eaten the 
right kind of breakfast. Your children are 
given a real and personal reason fox having 
a hot cereal themselves. 


= 4 , ° > aa 

a } The child keeps her  AUthoritative booklet, ‘The ea 

a own record by simply Important Business of Feed- pte a 
ie wa pasting in g gold ser ing Children" —all free. Just | Address... 
e } ahot cereal breakiass ™ail Coupon today. 
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Sky Blue! Hop Scotch! This little girl 

One secret of her skill 
ot cereal breakfast 
— Cream of Wheat. 


-the handsome, colored Break- 
fast Posters (9 x 12 inches), 
, package of gold stars, sample 
- box Cream of Wheat and 


yn yn” 


Morhers say 


this plan works wonders 


AAI! material free to mothers +++ 





This Breakfast Poster Plan is a part of 
the Educational Health Service for moth- 
ers and teachers, maintained by the manu- 
facturers of that good old cereal, Cream of 
Wheat. A service used today in over 
50,000 schools. 


In order that you may test this famous 
cereal itself, as well as the poster plan, we 
will also send you a free sample box of 
Cream of Wheat. It will interest you to 
have in mind these points which have led 
authorities for over thirty years to rec- 
ommend Cream of Wheat as ideal for 
growing children: 


1. It supplies in abundance just the 
energy-giving food elements most needed 
by young bodies and minds. 

2. It is exceptionally easy to digest even 
for the most delicate stomach. 

3. Children love its delicious creaminess. 
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Put this Breakfast Poster Plan to work 
now for your children and for yourself. 
Start them off to school really prepared for 
a day’s work. Give them a steaming bowl 
of Cream of Wheat. Just mail coupon today. 


What mothers say— 
Over 35,000 mothers are using this Breakfast 
Poster Plan and already many requests are 
coming in for additional gold stars. Here is 
a typical letter: 


“Your gold star idea is a huge success. 
Thanks to the Cream of Wheat Company 
my days of coaxing are over. Will you 
kindly send me two more packages of gold 
stars?” 


Mrs. M.H. J., Richmond Hill, L.I., N.Y. 





A boy aged 





Cream of Wheat Company 

Dept. W-1, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me stars, posters, sample Cream of Wheat 
and booklet for: 


... A girl aged 
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Sensible Clothing for Children 


by JEAN BELLE HAMILTON = __- fia 








Style 
Simplicity 






Economy 




















No. 1085—Boy's Double-breasted 
Reefer Coat, with notched collar 
| 

Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years ae 
, 


No. 1327—Boy’s Two-piece Suit 


th 


with trousers buttoning onto blouse 


Sizes 2, 4 and 6 years 1038; 
No. 1331—Children’s Bloomer 
Dress, with raglan sleeves. Sizes 2, 
4. 6,8 and 10 years 
No. 1478—Girl’s One-piece Dress, 
with separate bolero jacket. Sizes 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years 





No. 1133—Children's Kimono 
@ ¢ Sleeve Dress, having tucks at neck 
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Sizes 1, 2, 4 and 6 year 


No. 1171—Infant’s Long Dres 


| 


» glo 
Included in this pattern is complete 
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No. 1308—Children's Bloomer 
Dress, using Transfer Design No 
2006. Sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years 

No. 1358—Boy's Two-piece Suit; 
blouse in shirtwaist style. Sizes 2, 4 
6 and 8 years 

No 1557—Girl's One-piece Dress; 
inverted plaits in skirt. Sizes 8, 10, 


12 and 14 years. 








For information as to the price of patterns and where they may be bought see page 42 





“In good company” 


AN O’WAR Bloomers are in good 

company when worn with the famous 
sloped side MAN O°WAR Middy. Your 
daughter will like their flashing style and their 
fine quality. You will like them for their 
moderate prices and durability. 
You can always identify a MAN O'WAR 
Garment by the little green battleship label, 
which is a mark of quality. Other marks that 
specially identify MAN O°’WAR Bloomers are 
their perfect fit, proper proportions and roomy, 
comfortable cut; also the cleverly concealed 
pocket. MAN O’WAR Bloomersare made with 
an adjustable waistband and are pleated to stay 
in fold. They are made in three lengths, longs, 
regulars and stubs. Materials are serges, 
poplins, sateens, etc. 


If your local store does not stock MAN 
O’WAR school and gym togs, we will be glad 
to see that you are supplied. Write us fora 
booklet showing the MAN O*WAR line. 


BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. 


Originators of the Sloped Side Middy 
1511 GUILFORD AVENUE, BALTIMORE, MD. 


EVERYTHING FOR 


( MAN y 
es ~SCHOOL, CAMP AND GYM 
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MAN OWAR 
BLOOMERS | 
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Keep the 


children warm 
& YOLER days call for warmer 


underwear for the children. 
Let them the comfort 
Nazareth knitted underwear, the 


enjov of 


kind millions of mothers have 
bought during the past forty 
years, 


Nazareth styles change with the 
vogue of the day but the quality 
remains constant, 


Retailers are now showing Naz- 
areth waisis, waist suits and in- 
fants’ shirts, heavyweight styles 
for boys and girls. Look for the 
Nazareth label in the neck of each 


genuine Nazareth garment. Ask 
vour retailers to show you the 
new Nazareth styles. 


Write for Catalog 


if you are unable to get Nazareth 
(Underwear at your dealer’s. 
NAZARETH WAIST CO. 
Dept. C 
366 Broadway New York City 
Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 


Boys’ number shown below is Style BU, 
s' number is Style BLUDN, 
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| typewriter, | was shown an 


| will fail to appreciate it. 





Mother Goes Shopping 


Fall brings renewed interest in what the shops have to offer. 
and shops, this mother has found at 


% 


In stores 


++ 


tractive flannel dresses for little 


sister, convenient desks and blackboards for the school child, a baggage 


stand to please the guest, a vegetable Binet for the kitchen, 


and many others useful things 


S September turns 
the thoughts of a 


If you wish to buy any of the 
articles mentioned in this de- 


The lamps, with shades, 
complete, are $5.44. 


multitude of chil- pate write : Mother The perpetual prob 
dren away from the de- Goes Shopping, eee, lem of where to keep 
“ais ‘Fa The Magazine for Parents, Bes 
lights’ of camping and enh Seen Siew vegetables before they 
yaseball ; r —_ — oe are cooke is finall 
baseball and outdoor York City, and we shall be are cooked, 1 fina 


sports to books and 
study, nothing is more 
important than that par- 
ents make it possible for 
each individual child to possess his own 
desk and his own quiet corner where 
may work without interruption. Efficient 
work is, to a large extent, a matter of 
tools. One of the differences between 
the professional and the amateur is a 
matter of equipment. There are bril- 
liant amateurs whose performance is 
shorn of perfection because of a lack of 
mechanical resources, and there 
nediocre professionals who, because of 
proper instruments, outdistance 
talented rivals. 

What could please a child more than 
to possess a roil-top desk, like the one 
he has seen in father’s office? In a 
New York store, | found a wide variety 
of these roll-top desks for children, sub- 
stantially made of oak or mahogany, 
with pigeon holes, inner compartments, 
plenty of working space, 
two roomy drawers at the 
lower right, and a sliding 
writing board. Chairs come 
with the desks. The prices 
range from $9.74 to $26.50, 
depending on the size of 
the desk, and the wood. 
For the child far enough 
advanced to manipulate a 


are 


more 


excellent desk in oak, with 
typewriter attached and so 
placed that it closes into 
the desk. The desk and 
chair cost $18.74, and the 
typewriter, a Bing make, 


is $11.94, 


O complete the child's 
"hl teed further make 
easy his first efforts at the 
studious life, a reading 
lamp is important. The 
toy department of one big 
store showing a lamp 
with parchment shade, 
whose base is a toy soldier 
of painted wood. Another 
lamp is a wooden elephant 
standing on his hind legs, 
balancing the shade on his 
upraised trunk. Presented 
with so alluring an adjunct 
to serious work, no child 


j Ss 


blue. 


glad to tell you at what store 
they may be purchased. 





Raincoat in red, green or 
Sizes 6 to 16 years. 
$4.49 including hat 


and perfectly solved by 
the possession of a veg 
etable Binet, an invalu 
able article which come 

perforated metal, guaranteed not to 
rust. There are four compartments, 
large one for potatoes, and three smaller 
ones for the vegetables commonly pur- 
chased in lesser quantities. The Binet 
‘osts $8.50. 


In pel 


HE little girl who has been taught 

to care for her clothes will appre- 
ciate the gift of a Closgard, a dustproof 
contrivance in which she can hang he: 
without fear the dust and 
soot that the soft-coal winters of most 
\merican cities bring in their wake 
The Closgard, made of heavy paper, or 
cretonne, mounted over a stout frame, 
has the zipper opening so dear to the 
heart of every efficiency-loving indivi- 
dual, and will hold without crowding at 
least six dresses. The initial price of a 
$3.75 in paper, 
$5.50 in cretonne, is soon 
saved out of the cleaning 
bill which has become ot 
late years a regular part of 
the family budget. 

Aside from the dressing, 
every housewife knows 
that the most important 
factor in the success of a 
salad is to have the lettuce 
throughly dry and _ thor 
oughly cold. For this pur 
pose, a lettuce basket that 
will allow the lettuce to b: 
put on ice and at the same 
time drain free of water, 1 
handy in every home. A 
very excellent imported 
model, made of stout wir 
with large spaces between 
and round as a gold-fis! 
bowl, may be had for $1.25 

In one of the shops de 
voted to children’s wear, 
found an adorable little 
girl dress made of laven 
der flannel, trimmed in re 
ribbon stripes. Anothe: 
flannel model is in bright 
red, ornamented with 
single sunflower made oi 
felt. The frocks suggested 
something quite Victorian 
in quaintness and charm, 
and would be most 


of 


dresses 


Closgard, 


inl 
wel- 


See page 44. 








me in any little girl’s wardrobe for 
e biting days that every autumn 
rings. The shop that shows the flan- 
el dresses specializes in the “sister and 
rother” suits. Until the older of the 
ir has reached the age of seven, noth- 
© is more attractive than to dress the 
ttle boy and girl as nearly alike as pos- 
ble. I saw adorable sets in white linen 
immed in colored gingham points; and 
irk blue linen, trimmed in red. 


Children are proverbially slow eaters, 

| should be. Digestion waits on leis- 
ire in the process of assimilating food. 
lunior takes so much time to con- 
ime his dinner that the mashed pota- 
toes on the plate congeal into hard, cold 
mps long before he has finished them. 
o avoid this, a dinner plate, firmly 
ttached to an under vessel of metal, 
nto which hot water may be poured, is 
nursery help. Very pretty plates may 


e had at $2.25. 


HE visitor, be he man, woman, or 
child, will be grateful to find a bag- 
ge stand upon which to place his suit- 
se in the room set apart for his 
ommodation. A very good model in 
inpainted wood, stoutly made, which 
n be folded when not in use and put 
to the closet costs $6.00. Painted in 
ny color to match the guest room, the 
t is $1.00 extra. 


Children delight in the feeling of su- 
eriority to the elements engendered by 
e combination of a raincoat and a 
nhat and a rainy day. One of the 
York department stores offers a 
ewilderingly complete line of raincoats 
nd hats. The more expensive leather- 
ette coat, with piped pockets, collar, 
uffs, and belt, with hat to match, may 
had for $9.74. The same model in 
alligator effect is $7.94. Imported 
skins, in green, blue, or red, without 
ts, are $6.74. A leatherette, slightly 
different in cut, with tailored belt, notch 
lar, and roomy pockets, hat to match, 
$6.74. The bargain of the showing, 
vever, is a swagger belted model, in 
een, red, or blue, which is priced at 
imazing figure of $4.49, including 
» hat. The coats come in all sizes 
m 6 to 16 years. 


[ came upon a very useful article re- 
tly, an identification pin to insure 
t the parents of the child who wears 
ay be easily notified in case of an 
ergency. The pin, attractive to look 
is well made of gilt metal, with a 
mg safety catch. On its face is the 
end IVhere I Live, with spaces be 
t ith for the wearer’s name, street and 
ty address, and telephone number. The 
is endorsed, as well it may be, by 
e head of the Missing Persons Bureau 
Children, and I suggest that every 
hool child this school month of Sep- 
ber, be given one of these pins and 
ouraged to wear it. In cities, espe- 
nt lly, the fact of the child’s becoming 
nfused and lost. or of being hurt in 
ific is always a thing with which to be 
nely reckoned. The identification pin 
iy be obtained by mail from the manu- 
cturing company, at the very reason- 
le cost of $1.00. 
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Coerbody, loves a happy bam 


ith 
Those engaging cherubs who greet you Ww 


' : h 
“ules, have the habit of happiness _ their fres 


theif 
Pink toes snuggle luxuriously in the softs ad 
blankets of their carriages. They are delightful 
fold and to play with just because their Mothers 


Cle 
2n clothes invite you to take them UP» 


had the for esight to provide them with Kleinett ' 


Baby Pants. These cunning little garments eed 


be Xo a size 
natural, white, or flesh color and there s 


£0 suit €very baby. Beneath the pretty — 





- ott 9 
"te the soft Pneumatic bands —a special Kleines 


f 
“ature — which fit snugly, but oh 5° 
ies must 


gently ’ 


“tound chubby waists and knees. Bab 
be dressed and undressed many times 4 day © 
Kleinert’s Baby Pants are made for real we4F~ 
of rubber expertly processed to be waterproof 
Look for 


always, and to last a long, long time. 


, ; ch 
the name Kleinert’s on the tab— it means ™ 


to baby’s comfort as well as to your -- 


« 
9 
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Grandpa thinks h 
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it going to be?” 


though?” 


e knows: 


Re dnd we're going to 
a aoe have a surprise for 
~*~ 4% ~~ luncheon,Grand pa!” 


“We are, eh? What's 


“Would it be a 
s’prise if I told you 


it's this craze for just a little 
BURNET?’S VANILLA in the cream served with fruit or 
Some like a little sugar, too. 














What 


are your 
school 


chances 
in case 


of fire 
? 


POTTER 


children’s 


1864 Conway Building 
CHICAGO 


of children in school. Are you sending your precious 
ones into a death trap in case of FIRE, or worse still, 


PANIC? 


Statistics have proven that Fire Drills, unless regular 
Fire Escapes are used, are no protection at all against 
panic which causes many times more catastrophes than 
fre, 

1 fire drill methods 
our worst 
school now 


Many apparently safe building an 
have failed in an emergency. 
calamities prove this. Letter 
than when too late. 


History of 
check y 


our 


Send for 
information 
today 


MFG. CO. 





MOTHERS and FATHERS | 
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Send a Gift Subscription to the New Baby's Parents’ 
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Cuupren, The Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Enclosed is $2.50 for a one-year subscription to be sent. to: 
A ces 2 clih nee a pidae wea anes 
o 
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Send a gift card in notification, using my name: 
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Whatto Tell Children about Sex 
(Continued from page 10) 


dogs and rabbits do not seem to belong 
in city apartments; but they may co 
pensate for the trouble of caring fo: 
them in such quarters if they can teacl 
our children of the cities what mosi 
country children learn as a matter oi 
course without even knowing that the) 
are getting a very special kind of “edu 
cation.” 

Since the expression “sex education” 
has come into wide use, there has been 
apparent a common mistake of assuming 
that sex education consists of the im 
parting of information regarding repro 
duction. On the one hand, information 
is but a small part of education. On the 
other hand, reproduction is but a small 
part of sex. There is needed, from th 
very first, a direction of the habits ot 
daily living, as they bear upon physical 
hygiene, upon mental processes, upon re- 
lations between the individual and other 
people. There is needed, moreover, 
direction of the child’s feelings in regard 
to values and desires, of the child’s atti 
tudes toward his own person and towar( 
the persons of others. There is needed a 
progressive growth in ideals and stand 
ards, as these affect sex along with th« 
rest of life. 


5 child learns, for the most part 
unconsciously, something of the at 
titudes which those around him maintain 
toward one another, and toward him. He 
is induced to adopt similar attitudes—o: 
to revolt against them. He takes fro: 
his environment the prevailing scale ot 
values, and eventually makes it his own 
—or makes it over. 

We are constantly educating the 
young child regarding sex, as regarding 
everything else; and we influence him 
quite as much by our unintended ges- 
tures and by our silences as by anything 
we may say. It is, therefore, not suf 
ficient to acquire a vocabulary of correct 
technical words with the hope of using 
it upon the child when the time comes 
It is not sufficient to brush up on ele 
mentary biology and physiology. These 
things are needful, but beyond these and 
above them are needed a clearing up in 
our own minds of what we conside 
worthy, an adjustment on our own part 
that will enable us to meet the child’ 
questions and needs, whether or not ex 
pressed in words, as they arise fro 
day to day. 


Teddy’s Trouble 
hy LOUISE DE SALIS 


got a sister, 

got a brother, 

they call an only child 
awful hard on Mother. 


I haven’t 
I haven't 
I’m what 


Which is 


That’s what the neighbors say 
But I don’t quite agree, 

I think to be an only child 

Is awful hard on me. 


See page 44. 
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The Fickle Taste 
of the “Teens’ 


by HAZEL K. 
STIEBELING 


Department of Food Chemistry 


Teachers’ College 
Columbia University 


HE ’teen period is a trying one in 
many ways for both parents and 
children. And not the least of the 
erplexities are those tied up with food 
oblems. What shall be done with the 
pricious appetite of the girl and the 

racious appetite of the boy? 
This *teen period is marked by rapid 
owth and development in both boys 
d girls. Never since infancy has the 
od requirement per unit of body 
eight for life and growth been so high, 
’ d never will it be again. In addition 
there is a large food requirement for 
, tivity, especially if boys and girls are 
hletic in habits. Indeed, boys eat and 
eed more food than their fathers, and 

rls more than their mothers. 
lt is important that these food needs 
fully met. At one of the state uni- 
rsities an experiment was conducted 
. n growing cattle to find the effect of 
miting the quantity of food provided 
uring the period of active growth. It 
is found that the skeleton continued to 
row in length, at least, while adipose 
. ssue steadily disappeared and the mus- 
“ les became more or less depleted. Ina 
. ell-developed calf the length of the 
: ireleg and the width of the chest are 
| hout equal. In these underfed calves 
Aa e lengths of the forelegs were from 


id ree to eight times greater than the 

™ idths of the chests. The impulse to 

: row tall was satisfied at the expense of 

;' ell-rounded development when the ani- 

' als were under fed. 

‘ Perhaps a similar reason explains the 
istence of so many “lean, lank, skinny 
ds.” Do they eat enough to cover 


eir high food requirements for activity 
d growth? Certain it is that many 
ildren who are under weight for their 
e and height can improve their condi- 
n—not by a change of diet, but by 
erely eating more of the same kinds of 
od. , 
\nother reason for insisting upon a 
tisfactory food program during these 
ars is the fact that the stability of the 
rvous system of adult life is condi- 
oned to a large degree by proper nour- 
hment, rest and exercise during the 
een period. So often girls of this age 
ive fickle appetites—appetites which 
re too small for their needs and which 
emand highly seasoned food. The best 





the Appetite 







Now-—a 
like it hot 








advice to the mother who has such a | 
problem is to see to it that the less her 
daughter eats the more she rests, and 
the more time she spends out of doors. 
Sleep and fresh air are great tonics to 
the appetite. To indulge a craving for 
highly seasoned food and for sweets 
destroys more and more the appetite for 
simple, wholesome food and fails to pro- 
vide adequate nourishment. Thus a vi- 
cious circle is started. In fact, such 
cravings often result from a poorly bal- 
anced diet. Vitamin B, a specific stimu- 
lant to a good appetite, occurs abun- 
dantly in vegetables, fruits, milk and 
cereals made from the whole grains, and 
is lacking in sugar, fats and the highly 
refined cereals. These are good reasons 
for continuing the diet of early child- 
hood—milk, fresh fruits, vegetables and 
dark breads and cereals—and omitting 
candies and pastries in the diet of this 
age. With the keen appetite of most 
boys this is easily possible; it is often 
necessary to pay especial attention to 
attractive service, and dainty appearance 
of salads, soups, sandwiches, and des- 
serts for the girl of high school age. 
This trying period is less noticeable in 
children in whom good food habits have 
been formed from infancy. 

Mothers must pay attention also to the 
inclusion of iron-rich foods in, the diet 
of children of this age. Rapid growth 
and new functions, particularly in the 
girl, call for a generous increase in the 
volume of blood. The liberal use of 
green vegetables, especially of the leafy 
varieties, of egg yolks in custards, ome- 
lets, sandwiches and in as many other 
forms as a clever cook can devise, and | 
the occasional use of liver will insure | 
the supply. 


who is always hollow clear to the toes, 


Another point to watch is that the boy Dromedary ates 


does not eat too much at any one time. |~ 


It is said that many of the stomach | 
troubles of middle life have their foun- 
dations in abuse during the ‘teen period. 
Stretching the stomach walls unduly 
with large volumes of food and drink 
may diminish their muscle tone to a de- 
gree which will cause trouble later when 
the strain of life is great. Thus it is well | 
to limit the amount of water taken be- 
fore meals, and to concentrate the food | 
(Continued on page 36) 


















O LONGER is the children’s hot cereal 
looked upon lightly by zealous 
mothers. It is not always easy to make it 
wanted, though, morning after morning. 


What will sweeten the cereal in a nour- 
ishing way—taking the place of sugar? 
What will heighten the flavor? What 
chewy fruit, amber in color, when cooked 
right into the cereal for two minutes be- 
fore it comes from the stove, will make 
it quite delicious? 


Every few mornings, to relieve the 
monotony of plain cereal or the danger 
of excessive sugar, add Dromedary Dates. 


Dromedary Dates are the clean, pack- 
aged dates. They are mechanically handled 
in the far-away date gardens and come to 
you ready to pit and slice. Keep them on 
hand already pitted. With the new pat 
ented pitter, it is easy to do a whole pack- 
age and put the dates in a covered jar 
where they are ready for any use 


PITTING DROMEDARIES 


There's a new device—a 
comfortable thing to han- 
dle —resembling a pair of 
sugar tongs. Itworks quick- 
ly and easily. You save time 
and trouble, taking the pit 
without tearing the fruit- 
areal advantage when stuff- 
ing. Clip the coupon for 
the pitter 





Dromedary Dates are now for sale in England, also. 








THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 
108 Washington Street, New York, N. Y 


Gentlemen: (Please check one 


_ Please send me the new Dromedary Date } 
Pitter with recipe material and instruction 
leaflet. 1 enclose ten cents (in stamps or coin 

Please send me, free of charge, the little | 
12-page leaflet, “How to Enjoy a Package of CJ 
Dates,” with many useful recipes 


EE 


I aarti 


© The Hills Bros. Co. Chil. Sept 
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No Need Now 
to Coax Children 
to Drink Milk 





Thompson’s Chocolate 


“DOUBLE MALTED” 
MALTED 
MILK at home 


Children all over America now come home from 
school every day to a party. 

And the party consists in making a Thompson's 
‘‘real professional’’ chocolate Malted Milk at home 

And the part of the party that only mother un- 
derstands is that in this way they are getting 
their necessary three glasses of milk every day 

Thompson's has made this possible by producing 
a DOUBLE MALTED” Malted Milk ) pure 
that it will dissolve almost instantly even in cold 


milk 
So the children take 2 spoonfuls of Thompson's 
for each drink, put them into a shaker or a 
mason jar, add a glass of milk for each drink, 
hake fifteen sec- 
nds, and have a 
part wit “real 
professional’’ choco- 
late DOUBLE 
MALTED” Malted 
Milk. 
Thecost of Thomp- 
son’s is 0 cer a 
pound and there are 
30 glasses In every 
wound. Every grocer 
and druggist has it 
Or mail coupon 





Sweet Chocolate Flavor 


Malted Milk 


If It’s Thompson’s It’s “DOUBLE MALTED” 








(Gite Sraienstince tho ievina tt saceetoe., 
j THOMPSON’S MALTED FOOD CO. | 
| Waukesha, Wis., Dept. 250. 
| *lease send me a trial full one-pound 
package of Thompson’s Sweet Chocolate | | 
j Flavor “DOUBLE MALTED” Malted Milk 
and an Aluminum Shaker. I am enclosing | 
i niv € 
1 | 
| POEM. cnnerdsieersiessesdenenexecasesbnacnexine | 
| 
| Address TORT P EPC CeCe eee ee Tee Coe er eres sesseses | 
a 





Training the Appetite 
(Continued from page 35) 


wherever this can be done without un- 
duly increasing the difficulties of diges- 
tion. The use of some extra butter in 
cream soups, and on vegetables, of an 
extra amount of dried milk in cooking, 
of malted milk in beverages and of lac 
tose for sweetening—all these add cal- 
ories without increasing bulk. 

The dietary program for this age in- 
cludes a quart of milk a day for both 





boys and girls, and plenty of good bread | 


and cereal, supplemented with green 
vegetables which are valuable for their 
vitamin A and iron, with fruits valu- 
able for their laxative properties and 
with fat in easily digested form, 
butter or simple salad dressings, for 
fuel. Eggs should appear three or four 
times weekly; and meat in small quanti- 
ties not more than once a day. Meat is 
valuable in this period because it adds 
to the palatableness of an already ade- 
quate diet, but it must not be allowed to 
displace nutritionally essential foods. 


as 


A DAY’S DIETARY 


YEAR-OLD GIRL 


Total Calories, 2160 


Weight Cal- 
Measure oz. ories 
Breakfast 
Orange ; 1 6.0 75 
Shredded wheat 1 1.0 100 
Top milk } cup 40 100 
Toast 2 slices 2.0 100 
Butter 1 tbsp. 0.5 100 
Cocoa z cup 6.0 200 
Total Calories 675 
Luncheon 
Stuffed egg, tomato and 
celery salad with 
mayonnaise 1 serving 2.0 200 
Hard roll 1 1.0 100 
Butter. + tbsp. 0.3 50 
Chocolate blanc-mange.} cup 3.0 150 
Whipped cream 2 tbsp. 1.0 100 
Milk 1 glass 72 160 
Total Calories 760 
Dinner 
Cream of carrot soup. .? cup 6.0 125 
Lamb chop 1 2.0 150 
Baked potato 1 4.0 100 
Buttered cauliflower 
with lemon 1 serving 3.0 50 
Green pepper and cu- 
cumber salad _ with 
mayonnaise 1serving 2.0 125 
Baked apple 1 6.0 125 
Top milk + cup 2.0 50 
Total Calories 725 


Dr. Mary Swartz Rose suggests this 
“fruit breakfast” for the girl with little 
appetite in the morning: 


1 


Grape juice ‘cup 100 calories 
Ripe banana llarge 100 ” 
Thin cream tcup 200 “ 
Buttered toast 1 slice 75 - 
Milk sugar (lactose) dis- 
solved in grape juice..1} tbsp. 50 “ 
Total. .525 calories 


Guarding the appetites of ’teen age 
children will yield rich dividends in 
vigorous manhood and womanhood. 


FOR A SIXTEEN- 








At Last! 
A CANDY 


Physicians and Parents Can 
Recommend for Children 


Delicate and delicious sweets, helpful in 
many ways in the child’s diet, in 

VEGEX VITAMIN YEAST CANDY 

It contains the B Vitamins from VrEGeEx 
an extract from grain grown yeast, and the 
A Vitamins irom cod liver oil—no taste of 
yeast or oil. “The famous Air Line” honey 
and special whole powdered milk are chosen 
for utmost purity. This candy contains 
minerals and vitamins valuable in bone and 
tooth building. 

Commenting on the advertisement in the 
issue of July 9, 1927, the classified section 
of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association—one of the strictest advertis- 
ing mediums of the world—says: 


“*The surprise of their lives’ is in 
store for youngsters when the doctor 
prescribes candy for them. Nor will it 
be a fairy tale. Such things happen in 
the twentieth century, since the intro- 
duction of Vitamin Yeast Candy. It is 
the kind that will be urged upon chil- 
dren. The honey and milk in this new 
candy disguise the beneficial yeast and 
cod liver oil, so that it is not only de- 
licious to the taste but rich in the 
growth-promoting vitamins, A and B, 
and in minerals. Read the interesting 
chart of feeding tests made with the 
candy. It appears in the ad on page 29.” 
Growth When Candy Was Added to the 

Rats’ Ration 




















A> VITAMIN DEFICIENT O1eT 
B: VEGEX CANDY ADOEO 
C* GROWTH (CANOYT SOLE 








SOURCE of VITAMINS) 
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VITAMIN FOOD CO., Westfield, Mass. 
Dept. PR-14 
Send me the following: 
[110c Sample Offer. 2 bars Vecex Candy at 
FREE book ‘Food and Life.” 
(1$1 Offer. 1% Tb. box Vecex Candy 
sample jar of Vecex and FREE book “Fo 
and Life’ with health recipes. 


al 


[$4.95 Ofer 4 boxes Vecex Candy ( 
pounds) with 95¢ jar of Vecex (% month 
tamily supply) and FREE book ‘“‘kood a: 
Life’’ with health recipes. 

[Send C. O. D. Pay postman plus few cent 
postage 
C}I enclose payment. Send prepaid. 
NINE voc000- 
Iddress . 
Cit = é . State . 
My grocer or candy dealer is 
EID ecisscnsiititsbcinivainciienitsansithiceniaiahinninkuaati init aialaata 
I wis 


IntRopucTORY OrreR: Only one order to a fam 
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Interesting Children in Music 

(Continued from page 14) 
are other voices, perhaps through want- 
ing to imitate the bird songs around him. 
Primitive music makes use of only five 
tones, the tones that the birds use. Cen- 
turies elapsed before use was made of 
any others, and much music today needs 
no more to sing itself into our hearts. 
lhe melody of the piano Sonata in A 
\lajor of Mozart, and the chorale of the 
Ninth Symphony of Beethoven are ex- 
amples to which many others might be 
added. The intonation of “Our Father” 
in the Mass, which Mozart is said to 
have stated he would rather have writ- 
ten than his glorious Requiem, is built 
on only two tones. 


HIS discovery of tone takes place on 
the pipes of Pan, or on the African 
marimba, or on the resonantless Theban 
shoulder harp. From the pipes the 
growth is through the bagpipe to the 
great organ in the cathedral, or the more 
tamiliar movie palace. The principle of 
the flute and the rest of the wind fam- 
ily can be learned from the pipes, too, 
and it is not a far step from the ma- 
rimba to the clavichord and other early 
members of the piano family. They, 
too, can be built by a child of twelve 
with hardly any additional equipment 
other than patience. From the Theban 
harps come the harp family, with the ad- 
dition of a soundbox, necessity for 
hich becomes apparent to the child 
even before he finishes his primitive 
houlder harp. Sometimes his experi- 
ment takes the shape of the troubadour 
harp, until quite recent times in use in 
\Vales. Sometimes the experiment leads 
him to put the soundbox underneath the 
ide length of the strings and he gets a 
lyre which will grow into the first of the 
violin family. 

The use of resin, soundpost, and what 
not—surely here is a field fertile enough 
to work in for the development of in- 
quisitiveness of mind as well as ac- 
(uaintance with some of the laws of 
physical nature. 

Thus the child passes along the road 

the human race has come musically and 
grows naturally to the actual experience 
of the consecration that was Beethoven 
and the sublimity that was Bach. The 
Symphonies of Beethoven become his 
own human documents, not things un- 
pproachably grand; they become his 
own experience echoing his strivings 
nd his hopes, his faith in his Creator, 
0 whom he has come nearer because he 
has known himself the miracle of 
creation. 


Color and Joy in Music 


Your child has a right to music study 
because it puts color and interest and joy 
nto his life. Little children are happier 
nd healthier when they go to sleep and 
ake up singing. .. . Fortunate indeed is 
the child who hears folk songs and the 
heart songs in the early years of his life, 
ind he is more than fortunate if he hears 
them from the lips and heart of mother.’ 


Margaret Wheeler Ross, in “‘A Musical Message 
Mothers,” published by Carl Fischer, Inc. 

































Your decorator will gladly 
show you 138 NEW STYLES 


La your decorator show you 


—how Sanitas prevents cracks in 
old walls from showing 

—how dust and dirt smudges on 
Sanitas can be wiped off with a 
damp cloth 

—how Sanitas will not absorb 
water or grease splashes 


—how easily children’s finger 
marks can be removed from 
Sanitas 

—why Sanitas will not fade, crack 
or peel 

—how Sanitas makes your walls an 
investment and not a constant 
expense 


—why many home-owners and 
hotels consider Sanitas econom- 
ical when cost of up-keep is con- 
sidered. 


Write us for samples and 
descriptive booklet 


The Standard Textile Products Co. 
320 Broadway, Dept. 33, New York 


TTA 


MODERN 
WALL COVERING 
Makes your walls an investment 


This cloth wall covering can be had 


in styles for every room in the house. 


Plain and Pastel Flat Finish 
tints that can be hung as they come, or 
stenciled, frescoed, or Tiffany blended. 


Decorative Flat Finish 
conventional and foliage patterns, neu- 
tral toned designs of vague formations, 
stripes, mottled effects, and reproduc- 
tions of tapestry, grass-cloth, leather 
and various fabrics. 


Metalline Brocade 
in embossed effects for panel treatments 
and all-over wall treatments. 
Enamel Finish 
plain colors, tile effects and decorative 
patterns, for kitchens, bathrooms, etc. 


Simply ask your decorator to show you 
the Sanitas sample book containing the 
138 new styles—do this before you de- 
cide on your Fall decorating. 








Look for this 
trade mark 
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JUNGLEGYM 


A Play Apparatus 


Patented October 23, 1923; March 25, 1924 


Builds Happy, Healthy 
Children—Satisfies 
Their Primeval 
Instinct to 


CLIMB- 
-CLIMB- 
-CLIMB 


Have they —or any others — 
ever had enough of climbing? 


cos , JUNGLEGYM. ~~ 
them a them 
swarm over it — twisting, turning, 


stretching, hanging — strengthening 
backs and shoulders, developing judg- 
ment and courage. Children of all 
ages—alone or all together—no mat- 
ter what the season—play in its 
sturdy structure without quarreling 
for turns—thinking up their 
stunts, games, “make-believe.” 


own 


Safety and Happiness on 
“The Greatest Invention 
Since Trees” 


Address 
PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT CO. 
122 Greenwich Street, New York 
5 Irving Terrace, Cambridge, Mass. 


Please send me your De- 
scriptive Catalogue and price 
list. 


eT ATCT een 
Address . 
City and State 
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Games, Handcrafts 
and Other Things for Children 
to do 


HOUGH for chil- 

dren and vacation days for parents 

generally end in September, many 
families are holding fast to the play 
spirit of summer in their free hours this 
month, September is one of the golden 
months of all the year for health-giving 
outdoor fun. Its crisper air invites more 
lively games than summer weather. Here 
are some suggestions : 


scho¢ )] begins 


Outdoor Games 


Run, Rassit, Run—For the smaller 
children. The players line up in two 
groups. One group are rabbits, safe in 
their homes. The other group are foxes, 
prowling about in the woods. The 
mother rabbit takes her young ones out 
to look for food. They go softly, be- 
cause they fear the old fox might see 
them. Suddenly the leader of the foxes 
cries out, “Run, Rabbit, Run,” at which 
all the rabbits try to reach their homes 
in safety before the foxes catch them. 
All those who are caught become foxes 
and help catch the remaining rabbits. 


Turee Deep—The players stand in a 
circle, two deep, one behind the other. 
Outside the circle there are a runner 
and a chaser. The runner runs around 
the outside of the and 
front of one pair, making the row “three 
deep.” There cannot be three, so the 
last has to run in front of another pair, 
which cannot be the pair immediately 
to right or left. Thus a group of three 
is again formed and so the game goes 
on. If the chaser can catch one of the 
players changing from one pair to an- 
other, the one who is caught becomes 
the chaser. 


circle goes in 


Hop Toaps—The players form a cir- 
cle, hands joined. One toad stands in 
the center, holding a rope at the end of 
which is tied a bean bag. The center 
toad swings the rope, at first in a small 
circle, gradually enlarging the radius 
until the bag comes in direct line with 


| the feet of the toads, who must jump to 


avoid being hit by it. Should anyone 
in the circle be hit by the bag, he must 
take the place in the center. 


Constructive Fun 


w% 


. 2 io. 


A department conducted by 
the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America 


Tommy Tippier’s Lanp—A square 
or circle drawn by Tommy around him 
self represents his land. Tommy stands 
in the center trying to protect his sup 
posed huge stores of treasure from the 
enemy. The other players try to in 
vade his territory and as they enter, they 
shout: 

“Here I stand on Tommy Tiddler’s 

land, 

Picking up gold and silver.” 

[f Tommy can touch or tag any player, 
that person becomes Tiddler. 


Soap Sculpture 


A recent exhibit at the Anderson Gal- 
leries, New York City, of exquisite 
carvings from white soap, hundreds otf 
them made by children, would have been 
a revelation to those who contend that 
the younger generation is no longer in 
terested in the patient art of striving for 
perfection in craftsmanship. Simple 
soap sculpture delights children, whether 
or not they are budding artists. Carved 
from floating ducks, frogs and 
other marine animals will add joy to 
the bath. The models may be colored 
and made permanent by painting them 
with sealing wax dissolved in denatured 
alcohol. 

The tools needed in soap sculpture 
are as follows: (1) A pen knife or 
paring knife. (2) Two orange sticks, 
such as are used for manicuring. (3) 
A wire hairpin about three inches long 
(4) A yard of string or, better, of cov 
ered wire. One orange stick should 
have a pointed end and a blade-shaped 
end. This is called the “‘wooden tool.” 
If one end of the other stick should be 
curved, it will be handy to use in getting 
at the under side of curved surfaces 

The curved end of the hairpin should 
be bent so that its curves are made into 
angles, one of which is acute and the 
other obtuse, thus changing the pin into 
a side-pointed tool. Place the pin along 
the second orange stick so that one-halt 
inch of the bent end projects beyond 
the blunt end of the stick. Then wra; 
the string or wire around both very 


soap, 


tightly until the entire pin is covered 
(Continued on next page) 





Figures cut from hard white soap, the best medium for practice carving 
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Healthy ~—_ 


to the child, is the most im 
tant thing | in life. To the wise 
it, health is paramount 
Kiddie” pleases both, for 
irnishes the fun that keeps 
busy, keeps them out 
and builds strong, 


kiddies 
rms way 
bodies, 
sy Kiddie” hanger is the pat 
1 and unique feature. It a 


odates jumper, swing, tra- ( 
or flying rings Easy to — 
° Fits any doorway N _——— 





screw eyes. Will not 

mar woodwork, Easy to move 
Up for use or down with one 
adjustment. Used indoors or out 
of-doors—in attic or basement, on 


the porch, at the barn o1 garage. 
FREE fe ‘Ider tells all about “Busy 
Kiddie. Send for it today! 
Stentess Pressed Steel Co. 
Box N Jenkintown, Penna. 




















MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
for Children 
to Make Themselves ort 


R EAD and play musical masterpieces 
from the beginning and grow up in 
music as the race has grown. 
Method and Material 
for Child, Parent or Teacher 
Part I—Drum, Pipes of Pan, Marimba 
Lessons for 30 Weeks 
Part II—Harp and Violin Family 
30 Weeks 
Each part packed in box containing: 
Selected Mahogany for Instruments 
Directions for Making 
Courses in Beginner's Music 


Booklet and Price List on Request 
ROBERT W. CLAIBORNE, A.B., A.M. 
New CANAAN CoNNECTICUT 


Le SSONS jor 


Two 
Delightful 
Hand 
Hooked 
Rugs for the | 

Kicstest 
















Here are two genuine Aunt Nancy 
land Hooked Rugs that are ideal 
r the nursery—rugs that will wear 
ir years and which will add a pleas- 
g touch of color, good taste and 
ympleteness, and also greatly please 
he kiddies. They make a delightful 

sift to either children or parents. 


Above illustrated are (oblong) Peter 
Rabbit, size, 22” x 38”, $10.25; 
(round) Br’er Rabbit, 30” diameter, 
$11.00. Write for catalogs showing 
other pleasing gifts. 


THE TREASURE CHEST 
AsHEviLLe, N. C. 
Originators 


AUNT 








T NANCY 
HAND HOOKED RUGS ; 





Constructive Fun 


(Continued from preceding page) 


except the projecting end. The project- 
ing end is filed to a sharp edge. This is 
called the “wire tool.” Be sure that the 
wire tool is kept firm. It is worthless if 
it is unsteady. 

To make a simple model, draw or 
trace its outline on the broad side of the 
cake of soap, using the point of the 
wooden tool. Use the knife for cutting 
away the soap down to within a quarter- 
inch of the model. Then shave or carve 
slowly away to the actual form, using 
the wire tool. The model should be 
turned frequently and compared with 
the drawing or object which is being 
copied. Do not work too long on one 
side. Complete the model by putting on 
markings and details with the point of 
the wooden tool. 


Golf in the Backyard 


Golf, once thought of as the game 
of the tired business man, is now claimed 
as everybody’s sport, including the chil- 
dren’s. So a Clock Golf course in the 
backyard will not only give Dad practice 
in putting, but will be a welcome source 
of amusement for the youngsters. 


A circle, of any size convenient to the 
size of the lawn, is marked out with the 
help of peg, string, brush and whitening 
—from twenty to twenty-four feet in 
diameter will generally be found large 
enough. Divide the circle into twelve 
equal parts, placing a mark on the circle 
line at those points which are called the 
figure points. A “putting hole,” four 
inches in diameter and about four inches 
deep, is made in any selected spot be- 
tween the center of the circle and the 
circumference. A tin can sunk in the 
ground may be used for the hole. 

A “putter” is the only kind of club 
needed. Balls may be purchased at the 
five and ten cent stores. 

The object of the player is to “hole 
out” in the fewest possible strokes, from 
each successive figure point in order, 
commencing with one. When a num- 
ber of persons play, sides may be chosen, 
or play may be against all. 

(1) Players may play singly. 
player, in his turn, may complete the 
round of the clock, playing from each 
figure point in order, and counting every 
stroke he takes. 

(2) Or, partners and opponents may 
play together. Each player, in turn, 
holes out from each figure point, count- 
ing his strokes. 

If the game is played by strokes, it is 
won by that player or side which holes 
out from all the figure points success- 
ively in the fewest strokes. If by 
holes, each hole, in turn, is won by that 
player who wins the greater number of 
holes from his opponent. 

Whenever the ball is struck so as to 
move appreciably from its position, the 
stroke must be counted. The circle 
line forms the boundary, and when a 
ball is struck so as to pass beyond this, 
it must be returned to and played from 
the point where it crossed the line, 
counting one stroke as penalty. 


Each 





Baby stays 
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., Safely 
4 Inchair 
=a OF 

carriage 


J caso as a dollar in a Rusco Dase- 
GARD and banish all anxiety about 
baby’s safety. 3ABEGARD “parks” 
him comfortably and happily in chair or 
carriage, and you do not have to watch 
him every minute. He “stays put” 

3ABEGARD is an attractive canvas de- 
vice—light, comfortable, washable, which 
slips over the shoulders and buckles 
about the waist. Easily adjustable. 
Snap hooks permit taking up baby with- 
out unfastening straps. 

Made in blue, pink, tan and white. At 
department, drug and baby 
if your local merchant does 
not yet carry it, send $1.00 
($1.25 west of the Missis- 
sippi) and Basnecarp will 
be sent you direct. Specify 
color. 


BABEGARD 


stores, or 


$7.00 





Russell Mfg. Co., 
Dept. C-4, Middletown, Conn. 
Enclosed find $ ate wae id me 
Bapecarps at $1.00 each ($1. we 






Mississippi). Check color Blue, Pir fp 
Tan, White. 
MUU: ‘nncaiiuhicsscisiencienstinkesiintainncitdleinataitcbiidiitaiintiatiina 
Address 

City . State 





See page 44. 39 
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Trade Secrets 
Parental Helpsin Bringing UpChildren 


The engrossing job of bringing up children has inspired parents to 
find short cuts, to devise ways and means—precious secrets in their 
business of child rearing. 
belicve will help you work out several of the knotty problems in 


Here are some 


relation to your home and children. 


fell us some of your own discoveries. 
department. 


If Shoes Hurt 


lt the edge of your child’s low shoes 
cut into his ankle, try placing a strip of 
adhesive tape on each heel or ankle just 
where the edge of the shoe hurts. This 
is especially valuable when breaking in 
new shoes. Keep the strips on until the 
shoes are softened and pliable —L. D. B., 
Caltf. 


Wanderlust at Three 


He was two, going on three, and 
wanted to see the world. Small wonder 
he developed the habit of running away. 
In the next yard a puppy was tied rather 
frequently. I showed my son the little 
dog struggling to get away, and told 
him the puppy had to be tied because he 
wouldn’t stay at home and play in his 
own yard. Seeing that he was thor- 
cughly impressed with the punishment 
the puppy got, I brought my small son 
home the next time he ran away and 
told him that I was sorry he couldn't 
behave any better than a puppy, but if 
he couldn’t I would have to tie him up 
like a puppy. I adjusted the rope so 
he couldn’t get it untied and so that it 
could not injure him or hamper his play. 
Then I gave him toys, not reminding 
him that he was being punished. But 
he was able to see the puppy. which was 
restrained in a similar manner for a like 
offense. 

After being released, it was several 
days before he ran away again. When 
he did, I tied him up again—just like the 
puppy. After that, he was cured—Mrs. 
A. E. B., Texas. 


Sunshineville 


Our home is a city, the metropolis of 
Sunshineville. Mayor—Mother. Com- 
missioner of Finance—Daddy. Com- 
missioners of Utilities—the children. 

The work of the Commissioners of 
Utilities is divided into house, meals and 
vard. Each child serves his turn at one 
of these divisions. The house commis- 
sioner is expected to see that things are 
put in place and the rooms kept tidy. 
lhe children have no disposition to pick 
up after one another, and they discipline 
themselves more effectively than I could. 
lhe commissioner of meals, during his 
term, helps in such preparation as he 
or she can, and also helps with the 
dishes. The commissioner of the yard 
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A six months’ 
subscription to CH1LpREN, The Magazine for Parents, 
will be given for any contribution published in this 


Ww 


returned, 


helps keep the yard tidy, pulls weeds, 
works with the flowers, and so on. ‘This 
is the popular job in the summertime. 
We hold commissioners’ meetings 
when necessary. Problems of tamily 
finance are discussed frankly, and often 
spiritedly, but usually effectively. If a 
commissioner of utilities fails to do his 
duty, the fact is always brought up at 
these meetings and the proper punish- 
ment decided upon by the members in 
session. One rule that is seldom allowed 
to lapse is that all citizens of Sunshine- 
ville must keep cheerful and 
natured. We have a large sign in the 
living room, “Sunshineville,” to remind 
ourselves of our duties as citizens.— 


Mrs. Bae M., Kans. 


good- 


A Touch of Camouflage 


My children did not care for soup so 
I surprised them one day by letting a 
few grains of popcorn float on top of 
their soup. They were delighted, and 
since then I have used macaroni letters 
and stars. I also spread marshmallows 
on top of my bread pudding and bake 
until brown, as a surprise dessert.—.V/rs. 


J. Bonn Be Fe 


For Little Sick-a-bed 


A child confined to his bed is amused 
for some time by a balloon which floats 
up and does not require holding. It 
should be tied to a safety-pin and at- 
tached to the pillow or coverlet. A small 
basket may be hung under it with a 
paper doll in it. Or a paper man with 
threads through his outstretched hands 
may hang irom a parachute made of an 
inverted candy cap-—the little fluted 
caps or cups that come with fine choco- 
lates. And this parachute in turn hangs 
from the balloon by a fine thread stuck 
with a bit of glue. 

Again, a jacket with sleeves and 
trouser legs attached and a head of 
crimped tissue paper or yarn, may be 
put over a balloon before it is blown up 
and when inflated becomes a funny fat 
boy with a strong tendency to reduce. 
If his feet are made a pretty good size 
and filled with sand or rice and stitched 
across the ankles so they won't lose their 
grit, he will stand up on the bed in a 
very lifelike manner, yet not prove too 
heavy for small hands to play with. 


“trade secrets” 
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Persons already subscribers may cither extend the: 
own subscriptions or have the magazine sent fi 
six months to a friend. No 


will | 


manuscripts 


An animal shape, too, may be put ove 
the balloon and inflated to just the right 
size and plumpness. Close it with safety 
pins or with a draw-string. If the nec! 
is drawn quite smal] and the expansio1 
not too tense, this odd little creature ma: 
be easily induced to nod its head. Here 
again, sand in the feet will provide bal 
last —Mrs. M. S., Wash. 


A Place for Prying Fingers 


Every mother with a small child 
knows how difficult it is to keep prying 
little fingers out of sewing-machin« 
drawers. When my daughter began her 
investigating, a friend told me to let he: 
have one drawer just for herself, and 
then she would not bother the others. | 
must admit I doubted it. However, | 
gave her a lower drawer with a fev 
scraps and buttons in it, and impressed 
on her mind that that was her property, 
where she could put anything shi 
pleased and play with whenever sh« 
pleased, but that the others were mine 
and to be left alone by her. From that 
day I never had to lock the other draw 
ers or scoid her away from them. She 
kept her baby sewing, bits of string. 
scraps, spools and all manner of treas- 
ures in the drawer, and it was a pleasure 
to see her run to the machine and care 
fully put in new things, or sometimes 
slide the drawer out so that she could 
sit down and enjoy playing with the con- 
tents. Not only has this plan worked 
with my child, but several of my friends 
have tried it with the same results.- 
Mrs. E. R. J., Calif. 


She Didn’t Get the Suits 


A friend told me her little girl ha 
outgrown some union suits, and that 
might have them. I said, “Why don't 
you do as | do—put a tape across the 
back, sew the buttons on it and thu 
lower the seat ?”?—Mrs. L. A. W., Md. 


Consult the Bulletin Board 


A large family I know has a builetin 
board in the hall by means of which 
parents and children keep one anothe: 
informed as to their whereabouts. Whe 
a member of the family comes home, h« 
consults the bulletin board and finds in 
formation which enables him to get i 
touch with whomever he wishes with 
out delay —Mrs. J. S. O., Kans. 





MONEY MATTERS 


by LEE MOSER 


All parents must cope with money 
,atters—problems of saving, in- 
esting, insurance, budgeting, home 
wnership, educational funds and 
ke questions. Irrespective of the 
imount of money a family may 
have the problems are essentially 
the same. 

We are initiating this new depart- 
ment, not to show you how to make 
more money, nor, primarily, to 
show you how to save more money, 
but to show how money, if wisely 
handled and rightly valued, be- 





comes a means to comfort, happi- 
ness, culture, to life more abun- 
dant. 

Mr. Mosér, who conducts this de- 
partment, is an editor and writer 
on financial and economic subjects. 
Through close association with large 
industrial and banking institutions 
he has developed a sound viewpoint 
relative to the place money should 
have in the general plan of things. 
His point of view is refreshing, his 
statements practical, and his sub- 
jects helpful—Tue Ebiror. 


How to Save 


E just don’t seem to be able to 
save money.” How often have 
you heard people say that! Or, 
“T wonder how they get along so well— 
m their income.” Some people worry 
about their inability to save. Others are 
complacent—as though they considered 
an accomplishment to spend what 
hould be saved. 
lhe question of saving money—not in 
the sense of hoarding, but rather that of 
setting aside a fair portion to provide 
for future needs and, especially, for 
necessities and some luxuries in old age 
-is a serious question. If anyone needs 
to be convinced, let him refer to sta- 
tistics. Of any average group of one 
hundred men who attain the age of 
sixty-five years, ninety are dependent on 
others or live on insufficient means. 
Yet, financial independence is within 
he reach of anyone who is gainfully em- 
ployed. The facts above quoted, how- 
ever, would seem to show that the great 
jority of people do not know the few 
mple rules that need to be followed to 
ttain financial independence. The mat- 
of a proper point of view toward 
oney, either the one discussed in this 
epartment last month or some other 
ne, is a first essential. But the statis- 
s indicate that a method is equally 
portant. It is a matter that should be 
scussed before consideration is given 
specific problems such as budgets, in- 
irance, investments and the like. 


[ r is not at all uncommon for people 
to ask anyone engaged in financial 
rk: “What is the best way to save 
mey?” It always reminds me of an 
cident that occurred about two years 
fore the Kaiser became interested in 
riculture at Doorn. A regiment of 
nfantry, intended for immediate duty 
erseas, was being put through the 
ces in a southern draft camp. The 
lonel in command was a most admir- 
ble individual, thoroughly seasoned in 
e strict discipline of the regular army. 
\t an officers’ meeting, one day, he 
illed a captain to account for the in- 
‘curate performance of his company. 
ustead of admitting certain deficiencies, 
the captain attempted to excuse them by 
inting out that the maneuvers of his 
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company had been “almost right.” 

That started the fireworks. We heard 
a lecture which none of us ever will for- 
get. “There isn’t any such thing as ‘al- 
most right,’” the colonel shouted as he 
strode from his seat to the center of the 
group. “Either a given thing is right 
or it is wrong. To be ‘almost right’ is 
only a weak excuse which, in action, 
will mean the murder of good soldiers. 
Never again do I want to hear about 
anything in this command being done 
‘almost right.’ ” 


ALWAYS think of the colonel when 

people say, “We just don’t seem to 
be able to save money,” or “How can I 
save money ?” For there is only one best 
way, or right way, to save money—and 
that is to save money. If money should 
be considered as a medium of exchange 
for comfort and pleasure, it is short- 
sighted to consider only the comfort and 
pleasure of the present and take no ac- 
count of the future. Improper handling 
of money which should be devoted to 
that purpose constitutes the murder of 
good dollars—and leaves the future in 
a precarious position. 

There will always be the kind of peo- 
ple who go through life making weak or 
pleasant excuses for themselves. They 
almost saved some money, but—. They 
are about to save some money, 1f—. The 
financial affairs of people who almost 
save are like the captain who was almost 
right. If you inquire closely, you may 
find that they mortgaged the house to 
buy an automobile. Or that they have 
mortgaged future income beyond their 
means via the partial paymert plan. 
But neither of these are as thriftless as 
those who spend every cent of income, 
depending upon some “big deal” or a 
“lucky stroke” in business to make them 
rich quick—and easy. It must be ad- 
mitted that oil wells, gold mines and 
lucky breaks in the stock market bring 
wealth to some. We always hear about 
them. Most of the dogs who bite get 
in the newspapers, too. In either case, 
the percentage is small. 

Most of us must depend upon a more 
certain way to financial independence— 
a sure way that is open to everyone. It 

(Continued on page 42) 











Are you 


satisfied with your 
child’s school? 


CERTAINLY not if it is an overcrowded city 
school with children of half a dozen races 
lumped together. And most assuredly not 
if it is an inadequate small-town school 
with a scantily trained teacher. 


Don’t let your boy enter high school 
handicapped, and compelled to struggle 
hopelessly to keep up with his classes. 


Don’t let him waste those precious years 
from pre-school to high school when you 
can so easily give him the unique advan- 
tages of the Calvert system of home in- 
struction. 


Thirty years ago a group of prominent 
Baltimore citizens founded Calvert Day 
School, a vertible super school, to give their 
sons and daughters a super education. They 
gathered together a faculty of brilliant 
educators experienced in the training of 
young children, and established a perma- 
nent institution, 


The fame of Calvert School spread, and 
it began to extend its usefulness by corre- 
spondence over the entire world. 


Today, through its long-distance system 
of instruction, the school is teaching boys 
and girls in every state, and in foreign 
countries it is teaching the children of 
American diplomats, missionaries, mining 
engineers and naval officers. But the ma- 
jority of Calvert’s extension pupils are boys 
and girls who have parents ambitious to 
give their children the soundest education 
within their means. 


If you are ambitious for your child to 
have especial advantages in education, or 
if you are situated where there are no 
schools, let Calvert bring its successful 
teaching methods to your children just as 
it is bringing them to thousands of others 
scattered over the whole world. Calvert 
School courses extend from pre-school years 
to high school age. All books, materials, 
and lessons are furnished, and the pupil's 
work is supervised and graded. V. M. 
Hillyer, A.B., Harvard, author of the fam- 
ous “Child Training” and “A Child’s His- 
tory of the World,” is headmaster. 

Fill out the coupon and complete infor- 


mation concerning the Home Instruction 
Courses will be sent you. 


ee ee 
The Manager, CALVERT SCHOOL | 
118 West 40th St., Baltimore, Md. | 
Please send me full information regarding | 
| your Home Instruction Courses, | 
Name of parent | 
| Or I ob du.canssndsnets on dbanbeetecnnes dad I 
| 
| Address Cee OOO eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeseseeees ! 
! 
| City ° ° State | 
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hildren’s Clothes— 
To INDIVIDUAL ORDER Only 








LL 7 
Qas 
Can School Clothes 
Be Different? 


Yes, i u consult a Speci ee oe Se 
ren’s "Sea idual Clothes and do not buy 
the same ready-made clothes in the sam 
stores where all your neighbors shop, If 

vu desire your children’s individuality ex 


clothes of 





essed in distinctively smart 
unique materials made with fine needle 
work, send me description and age of child 
nd I will forward original sketches and 


mate rials, 


this sketch, 


as different 


samples of 
You 


dress of ] 


that sister’s 
and smart as 


will note in 
rint is 





brother’s suit of linen or English broad 
cloth Specia lly i -Dress with bloom 
ers to 6 vears ; to ten years $8.75; 
suit to 4 years $7.50. 


I SPECIALIZE Modes for 


dren and 


Infants, Chil 
Misses—Suits for Boys to 4. 
Original sketches on request—kindly give 
C hildren s age Ss 


Mail orders a! ways receive my personal care 





Specialty Shops 


inviting inquiries from f 


Special Representatives, 


ADELE MAXIMILIAN 


“In the Heart of Greenwich | ulage 


267-A West llth Street, New York 














ATLANTIC CITY 


In the very center of things 
on the Beach 
and the Boardwalk. 
Children all—are the hap- 
py throngs who go down 
to the sea at Atlantic City 
to play or rest. To many 
of them Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall have long been 
more like personal friends 
than hotels — so hospi- 
table the atmosphere, so 
comfortable, somaterially 
perfect the service, and 
so congenial the compan- 
ionship of interesting, 
cultivated people. 
American Plan Only « Always Open 


Illustrated Folder on Request 


“Dual Trio” Radio Concerts every 
Tuesday evening—Tune in on WPG ar 9. 


LEEDS ano LIPPINCOTT Co. 











Money Matters 
(Continued from page 41) 


isn’t a “gift.” It is simply a matter of 
thrift. I could tell you of a man who 
never earned more than $200 a month 


in his life. His three children are col- 
lege graduates, and he has nearly $40,000 
put away. And I could tell you of an- 
other who has not earned less than 
$1,000 a month for fifteen years who 
cannot write a check for $500. 


EOPLE who are in earnest about 

saving must consider it as important 
as the monthly grocery bill. And that 
brings us to the principal weakness in 
most people’s efforts, or “almost” efforts, 
They do not consider saving as 
important as the grocery bill—or a new 
car or something else. ‘hey plan to save 
the sum left over at the end of each 
month. ‘That makes it too easy to dip 
into the balance—and make a pleasant ex- 
cuse that more must be saved next month. 


to save. 


The most successful plan is to deter- 
mine what percentage of income must be 
put away—and then spend it at the first 
of each week or month by putting it 
away. Forget about it. It’s spent—just 
like the money for the grocery bill. The 
of the weekly or monthly in- 

for current expense 
additional savings as 


remainder 
come is available 
—and for such 
may be possible. 

If you run short before the end of 
the week or month, you may find your- 
self looking longingly toward the sav- 
ings account, when you should be inquir- 
ing into current expenses. ‘That’s 
human nature. It explains why ninety 
of each one hundred men at the age of 
sixty-five are either dependent or forced 
to live on insufficient means. 


VERYONE must work out his own 

problem. It is, of course, the inalien- 
able right of every free American citizen 
to march proudly into bankrupty—or to 
board with the children. But for the 
family man of average means who 
wishes to attain financial independence 


for himself and family, savings are es- 
sential—and the only essential. If the 


degree of financial independence attained 
is to be in keeping with the standard of 
living to which he has accustomed him- 
self and his family, then the savings 
must be proportionate to the income. 

And what is the sure and certain road 
to financial independence—once the sav- 
ings are available. First, buy life in- 
surance. How much and what kind 
will furnish subject material for several 
articles. Secondly, make regular addi- 
tions to savings accounts. Third, buy 
sound investment securities. 

Whether or not home ownership 
should be included in one’s plan for 
financial independence depends upon the 
city or community in which one lives, 
the stability of local real estate values 
and like factors. Under favorable con- 
ditions, home ownership must be in- 
cluded with the third point. 

Saving and the observance of these 
points will enable anyone to secure 
financial independence. 
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GIRDLON 


of trim stocki 
freedom... You know how w 


gives the 
yrsetea 
comfortable it is to have a1 
about the waist—that’s why the is 
designed to be worn around the hips. You'll 
find the Girpiton perfectly comtortable 

there’s an adjustable feature (the girl 
above is adjusting hers)—and it harmonizes 
daintily with your lingerie. 


assurance ngs wit 


unco ] 
thie tight 


(sIRDLON 


If you cannot find it readily, write Miss 


C. H, Wood, care George Frost Company, 
Boston, giving hip measure and color de 
sired, Shirred ribbon, $2.00, $2.50; rayon 
frill elastic, $1.50, $1.75; cotton frill elas- 
tic, $1 00—postpaid, 


Velvet Grip Girdlon 











Patented Feb. 10, 1925 

A HOME IS NOT COM- 

PLETE WITHOUT THEM 

Those interested in adopti 

or in securing children or 

boarding basis, write 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
CHILDREN'S AID 


311 South Juniper Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Only residents eastern Penr 

sylvania should apply. 


G! rade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
THE LATEST NOVELTY SOc. Per Book 
Each book confains $0 perfect little name cards, size 
1>gx %, im genuine leather case. Choice of black. 
tan, green or red. A perfect name card. 
Mame in Old English type. Price complete 
SOc, name only. Send stamps, coin of 
money order. Satifaction guaranteed of 
money réfunded. Avents Wanted. 
MIDGET CARD SHOP, INC. 

4€ South Market Sj:are Harrisburg, Penna 


™“ 

WE WANT YOU! | 

HILDREN, The Par- 
C ents, has a real service to render in 

your community. And it needs your 
influence to help put it across! But we 
don’t want to impose on your public 
spirited readiness to work with us for 
finer, sturdier boys and girls. We want 
to repay you for the time you spend in 
helping us. So won't you write our Com- 
munity Service Department for particulars? 


CuiLpren, The Magazine for Parents 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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may be obtained by send 


PATTERNS ing 15 cents (stamps or 


Write 


coins accepted). name plainly an 
state clearly the number of the pattern ond 
the size or age desired. A Fashion Book, 


illustrating simple 
the entire family 
home dressmaker 
Cui_pren, Pattern 
Avenue, New York, 


and practical designs for 
will be of interest to every 
Price, 10 cents. Address 
Department, 353 Fourth 
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uiip GuIpANCE. By Smiley Blan- 
and Margaret Gray Blanton. The 
fury Co., 1927. $2.25. 
‘Child Guidance’ is not so much for 
purpose of curing children of be- 
vior disorders as it is to keep well 
ildren well.” In a preface to their 
kk, Dr. and Mrs. Blanton have thus 
scribed its purpose, adding that it is 
tended to serve not only as a text book 
colleges, study clubs and extension 
sses, but as a “practical aid in dealing 
th day to day problems as they arise, 
m birth through the years of grow- 
up.” 
In some respects the book excellently 
ves this announced purpose. In the 
ning chapters there is a clarifying 
tement of the original endowment of 
child and of how it may be modified 
training. Many practical suggestions 
such training are offered in the 
pters which follow, on “Learning to 
“The Excretory Functions,” 
ensory Training,” “Learning to 
There is a detailed description 
the kind of nursery or play place 
h children ought to have: a place in 
ch they can play and work freely, 
impered by adult requirements of 
and order. Especially valuable is 
chapter on “The Child’s Calendar,” 
vesting excellent rules for children’s 
lay programs, parties, visits to rela- 
, and other breaks in routine which 
the nerves of children and the tem- 
of adults. 
is amazing, however, that on the 
subject of discipline the authors 
to have struck a snag in their 
king which all but vitiates the use- 
ess of their whole contribution. The 
pter on “The Laws of Discipline” is 
idly out of tune with our present- 
concepts of education, so lacking in 
rasp of the fundamentals of child 
ire and the principles of child train- 
that one is forced to question the 
tructiveness of any child-training 
ram built upon such unsound 
dation. 
laying down principles and pre- 
for punishment, the authors are 
y consistent. Having warned us 
nst “sadistic or cruelty tendencies” 
nflicting pain as punishment, they 
commend the mother who, when 
tourteen-month-old teething baby 
er, bit the child in return each time 
nd the trouble ceased.” What trou- 
The teething? The biting? And 
other and more enduring trouble 
this mother have started by this 
| demonstration ? 
apping the child, putting him to 
and other more complicated forms 
punishment are suggested. The 
ors recommend that whipping 
en it is to be more of a ceremony” 
ild be accomplished by the use of 
mall leather strap or switch on the 
calf of the leg.” We had thought 
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that the days of such “ceremonies” had 
passed ! 

The authors do not seem aware of 
the contradiction contained in their con 
cluding warning: “Do not try to reason 
with the child when he is in a rage. 
.. . Do not talk to the child just after 
you have punished him. Or, if he 
knows that you are going to punish him, 
he is not in a psychological state in 
which he can listen or reason.” If this 
is so—and it seems obvious enough— 
then what has really been accomplished 
by all this elaborate scheme of punish- 
ment? Are we punishing merely to 
stop a nuisance already committed, or 
are we concerned that the child shall 
understand what kinds of actions are 
socially undesirable and shall know how 
to direct his impulses in the future? 

Parents, teachers and groups engaged 
in child study will find in “Child Guid- 
ance” much helpful and practical sug- 
gestion in the common problems of child 
care and training. It is to be hoped, 
however, that readers will consider care- 
fully and evaluate critically these “laws 
of discipline” which seem so at vari- 
ance with the laws of childhood. Re- 
viewed by the Bibliography Committee, 
Child Study Association of America. 


SEX AND THE Love Lire. By William 
J. Fielding. Dodd, Mead, 1927. $2.50. 

This is a straightforward and inter- 
esting treatment of the sexual question. 
It is popularly written but is, at the 
same time, based on scientific fact. 
The latest information in regard to 
consanguineous marriages and sex de- 
termination, as well as a sympathetic 
discussion of the normal woman's sex- 
ual life, with a chapter on the physical 
and psychological aspects of the meno- 
pause, are a real contribution in this 
field. The book gives not only a clear 
statement of facts but indicates by its 
handling of the subject a normal, whole- 
some approach to sex and the love life. 


Tue FatHer IN Primitive Psycnuot- 
ocy. By Bronislaw Malinowski. Norton, 
1927. $1.00. 

The distinguished Polish anthropol- 
ogist who wrote this book spent five 
years in the South Sea Islands search- 
ing for the answers to such questions 
as: What place does the father occupy 
in primitive life? Are natives entirely 
ignorant of the physiological basis of 
fatherhood? What is the institution of 
marriage like in a savage society, and 
how does it affect the natives’ attitude 
toward sex? 

The result is the carefully worked out 
study of the matrilineal society found 
in the Trobriand Islands—lying north- 
east of New Guinea—where descent, 
kinship, and all social relations are 
reckoned by the mother only, and where 
women have a considerable share in 
tribal life. In this society the relation 


between the father and son is decreed 
by tribal law to be that of two stran- 
gers, all personal unity between them 
being denied. Though the natives are 
ignorant of any physiological need of 
a male in the constitution of the family, 
they regard the father as indispensable 
socially. Every family must have a 
father; a woman must have a husband 
before she can bear children; the child 
must have a companion while he is 
growing up. 

The book presents the result of the 
author’s scientific investigations in such 
a clear, simple form that modern men 
and women, though not scientists, can 
understand more about themselves and 
the world in which they live. 


Tue Care or THE Home. By Hen- 
rietta D. Robinson. Harpers, 1927. $1.50. 

What is a good duster? What con- 
stitutes a satisfactory broom” When 
is a mop not a mop? Miss Robinson 
answers these questions and many 
others in her new book which is au- 
thorized by and grew out of the home- 
making courses at Pratt Institute. 
Detailed and practical discussion of 
what equipment is best suited to the 
work of the home is supplemented by 
a careful consideration of the work to 
be done, including the care of equip- 
ment and furnishings. Time sched- 
ules and charts clarify the material. 
The beginning housekeeper will find 
this book an interpreter and guide. 
The woman of longer experience in 
housekeeping will be able by its help to 
re-evaluate her equipment as well as 
her routine. 


CREATIVE Errort. Francis W. Parker 
School, Chicago. 

This attractive book is filled with the 
results of the work of the pupils in the 
Francis Parker School, and is a tangible 
evidence of the value of the “new edu- 
cation.” Examples are given of creative 
work in writing, music, drawing and 
painting, and in many other lines, of 
children from kindergarten age to high 
school, which are truly astonishing. One 
sixth-grade child writes: 

“The fog comes over the land, 
Like a lovely great gray cat 
Stealing into a room.” 

If she lives to be old and gray, like 
the cat, she surely cannot write a more 
effective simile! 


Every Cuirtn’s DIETARY FOR 
MotTners AND CHILDREN. Prepared by 
Pearl S. Shackelford. National Feder- 
ation of Day Nurseries, 1927. 25c. 

This booklet will give mothers infor- 
mation in simple, practical form, that 
will aid them in the proper selection ot 
foods for normal, healthy children to 
eat. There are menus, with notes on 
serving, for children of different ages; 
and twenty pages of recipes. 
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and Coats— 
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HE only silk ever made 

just for infants’ and 
children’s wear. Washable 
... soft... strong... beau- 
tiful in its dull lustre. . . this 
pure all-silk is worthy of the 
daintiest apparel. For guar- 
anteed satisfaction, insist 
upon the Babette label in the 
next garments you buy. 


Sample BABY CAP 
only Q5¢ 


Slip a quarter (or stamps) into an 
envelope with this coupon and get a 
dainty cap of pure silk Babette,exactly 
as shown in the illustration. 


This remarkable offer is made only to 
introduce you to this beautiful fabric. 


CAPITOL SILK CORPORATION 
171 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
I inclose 25¢ for which send me a 
baby cap of Babette Silk, as illustrated. 
Color: Pink 


Size: 3 months 


6 months (Check size and Blue 
l year ylor want White 
Name 
Street 
City State 


I buy most of my baby’s things at 
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Building 


HERE'S a satisfaction in knowing 

that you are doing a wonderful 

service for mothers and fathers 
when you tell them about CHILDREN, 
The Magazine for Parents. That joy in 
serving, even more than the money to be 
carned on subscriptions secured, has 
awakened the active enthusiasms of 
these four loyal friends whose letters 
are quoted below: 
oe 

She is 63 years old—this “Gransy” 

H, of Tennessee—one of the pioneers in 
the parent-teacher movement in her na- 
tive state, an intense little body striving 
to serve her community by placing 
CHILDREN, 7he Magazine for Parents, 
in “every home that is blessed by the 
presence of a little child.” Besides, 
“Gransy” enjoys the independence that 
comes with representing our magazine. 
“You are indeed delightful people to 
work for, throwing out every induce- 
ment and encouragement to stimulate 
and hearten your workers to go ahead 
and do their best in this worthwhile 
work,” she writes in a glowing letter. 


Mother’s Enthusiasm Spurs 
California Schoolboy 


A fifteen-year-old, fired by his moth- 
er’s zeal in winning friends for CHIL- 
DREN, is now one of our full-fledged 





Family « @ 


Happiness 


workers in Los Angeles. His mother 

a college woman, eager to pass her fin 
on to others—asked us to allow her so: 
to spread good cheer in every home b 
taking subscriptions for CHILDREN, 7) 
Magazine for Parents. ‘While I prais 
the magazine and show ‘the issues I re 
ceive to my friends, | do not wish t 
part with them,” she explained, “s 
would you send sample copies to my s 

and authorize him to represent you?” 





Let Me Know How I Can Be 
Your Representative! 


This came from Mrs. H. M. §S., oi 
Illinois, wholly unsolicited. And he: 
letter rings with such sincerity that we 
quote part of it. “CHitprRen, The Mag 
asine for Parents, is the very thing 
needed in every American home. | 
didn’t dream that such a storehouse oi 
material existed.” 


For the Betterment of All 
Childhood 


“The pin money is useful,” writes the 
wife of a New York psychologist, “but 
I want every parent I can reach to know 
of this magazine because I truly feel it 
will make far better parents and happier 
children. I am glad to be doing my bit 
for the betterment of all childhood.” 








HILDREN, The Magazine for 
C Parents, accepts only advertise- 

ments of reliable products, ac- 
curately described. 

In passing on advertised products 
and the claims made for them, Cui- 
DREN uses the same high standards as 
in selecting its editorial material. 

In applying these standards in con- 
nection with the advertisements, CHIL- 
DREN has the experienced advice of 
Anne Pierce, one of its associate edi- 
tors, who was formerly editor of the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, where the 
Federal Food and Drugs Act was ad- 
ministered, then associate editor with 
Dr. H. W. Wiley, of the Bureau of 
Food, Sanitation and Health of Good 








A Statement about 


THE ADVERTISING POLICY 
OF THIS MAGAZINE 


President, The 


Housekeeping Magazine, and for eight 
years director of the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune Institute. In addition, 
special cases are referred to the ex- 
perts along various lines on the Ad- 
visory Editorial Board. The facilities 
of the Testing Laboratories of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, are 
also available when further investiga- 
tion concerning new products is 
necessary. 

Readers are urged to co-operate with 
us in making this carefully protected 
advertising of greater benefit to all, 
by writing to us about their experi- 
ences with advertised products, wheth- 
er favorable or otherwise, and by 
reporting any new or specialized uses 
to which these products may be put. 


Georce J. Hecut 


Parents’ Publishing Association, Inc 
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Building Straight Bodies 
(Continued from page 21) 


t of the back that flattens the lumbar 
ve. All motion occurs at the waist- 
» and the hips. The shoulders are 
d perfectly still.) Relax the con- 
cted muscles and allow the lumbar 
rve to return. That is the first step. 
is is the second: Stand away from 
wall, keeping the abdominal muscles 
and the low back flattened. Raise the 
and chest so that the breast bone 
the part of the body farthest forward. 
It is difficult and sometimes impossible 
r the thin, undernourished, or nervous 
ild to hold the correct posture for a 
ng period of time. He must have rest 
| very simple posture exercises. These 
ould be given not for the sake of the 
<ercise itself but only for the purpose 
teaching muscular coordination or, 
other words, the correct feeling of 
e normal poise of the body. As soon 
he gains this the child should try 
acquire habits ef standing, sitting, 
ikking and playing, with his body in 
S position. 
[he majority of people do not know 
: w to stand properly. Physical ex- 
inations in grammar schools and col- 
es show that poor posture is more 
evalent than good posture. The 
ited States Army examinations 
ved this. The need for posture train- 
x is sO universal that “body mechan- 
” as it is called, should be taught in 
our schools. Until it is, however, 
| after, parents must exercise eternal 
ance in bending their twigs in the 
y they would have them grow. 


COMING! 


] l hese features are scheduled for an early 
earance in CHILDREN, The Magazine 
Parents: 
lf Parents Only Knew 
eries of articles in which home and 


chool problems are handled from an 
original and sympathetic viewpoint 


by EvizapetH CLEVELAND 


v Parents Can Educate Themselves 
Che first of a home-making series 
of articles 
by Dr. B. L. Ricuarps 


fessor of Botany, Utah Agricultural 
College 


Valks and Talks with Your Son 
An October Feature 


by Frank THONE 


Staff Writer, Science Service 


ter Sports for the Adolescent Girl 
Vhich disposes of a difficult problem 
by C. Frances Loomis 


it a Father Thinks About Mothers 


by J. Georce Freperick 


at a Mother Thinks About Fathers 


by Mrs. J. Georce Freperick 
this is not a home divided against itself 














duty 


ILK and wool underwear in 
Winter; the coolest of gar- 
ments when it grows warm. Every- 
thing to insure healthy little bodies. 
But how about their feet? So im- 
portant and so often neglected! 





When little toes, bones and 
muscles are growing and taking 
shape you should be particularly 
wary of the abuses of 
improperly fitting shoes 
which may cause dan- 
| gerous foot ailments in 

after life. It is your duty 

to see that your chil- 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOE CO., INC. 
94 Linden Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


| Please send your book, “The Little Gripper Mother Goose,” to 


Name 


0 SES 2 See ; 


LITTLE 


Gri PPER boys are available wher- 
PLAYBOYS : 






PICTURES TO hae fun for the children! 
COLOR — FREE! Mother Goose’’ book. 


| ful pictures to color with paints or crayon. 





you owe every little foot 


dren wear shoes like Little Grippers, 
which permit the feet to develop 
healthfully, naturally. 

Little Grippers, for misses and 
children, offer the advantages of 
the FLEXIBLE SOLE, NATURE'S 
LAST, FULL TOEROOM and other 
exclusive Ground Gripper health 
and comfort features. And they 

are so attractive! 
Little Gripper Play- 


ever Ground Grippers 
are sold. Write for name 


Hith of nearest dealer. 


Send for *‘The Little Gripper 
It's full of merry jingles and wonder- 
And it's FREE—just send the coupon. 








friends) by placing subscriptions for Campren, The Magazin 


| for Parents, in their home communities. 


too, send your name on this coupon for information about our 
Address Curtpren, The Magazine 
for Parents, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


Kasy Money-Making Plan. 


Name.... 





Address. ... 


If you want to help, 


Earn Extra Money by helping Children! 2”: 


} UNDREDS of men and women the country over are earning 
extra money (and the everlasting gratitude of their married 
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Books for Children _*, 


by ALICE DALGLIESH 





Author of “A Happy School Year” and “West Indian Play Days” 


OYS and girls 

of all ages de- 

mand “stories 
that really happened” 
and we are glad that 
the Newbery medal 
for 1926 has been 
awarded to a story 
of real life. “Smoky,” 
the biography of a 
Western pony, is a 
book for all the fam- 
ily, since grown-ups 
will enjoy it as much 
as the older children. 
The author is a 
rancher, who writes 
about cowboys in 
cowboy lingo and 
makes his own pic- 
tures. Any boy who 
sees the spirited 
drawings of broncho 
busting will want to 
read the book and 
will find that quite as 
much of thrilling incident is told by the 
story as by the pictures. 

The late spring and summer books seem 
to be realistic in nature. A delightful 
jacket suggesting old-fashioned chintz at- 
tracts us to “Alison Blair,” an adventure 
story for girls. The scene of this book is 
laid in the days when a voyage up the 
Hudson from New York to Albany was 
“a long and hard journey.” Another 
most attractive book is “Once in France,” 
which gives us stories of the Duchess 
Anne of Brittany, of Heliote, the Friend 
of Joan of Arc, and others. The tales 
are legendary, but the author makes them 
live. ‘Now the story I am going to tell 
you is a true story. That is to say, for 
many generations people have told it to 
one another as if it had really happened, 
and I hope it did, because it is a fine story 
and there is nothing impossible in it, as 
you will see for yourselves.” Two more 
books that we like are “Saturday’s Chil- 
dren” and “Downright Dencey.” In the 
former there are stories of children in Paris, 
and other cities; while Dencey is a little girl of old Nan- 
tucket. ‘“Downright Dencey” is one of the most attractive 
books we have seen, with purple gulls flying across a green 
cover and charming sketches of Nantucket. 

For children a little younger there are also some “real 
lite” stories. “On the Hilltop,” the lively story of a group 
of very human children, raises the question of whether we 
want our book children to talk in the slangy, careless style of 
childhood or whether we prefer their conversation some- 
what edited. “The Story of Bread” and “The Story of 
Transportation” are books for the child who wants to know 
how things came to be. They are slim little books in which a 
good deal of information is given in astonishingly small 
space. 

_ The very little children are not so fortunate, as there are 
tewer realistic stories for them. We are apt to give the 
child under six a great deal of fanciful material. forgetting 


Smoky, frisky 

Western pony, is a 

prime favorite with 

grown-ups as well 
as children 


Florence, Rome 
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Will James, author of “Smoky,” the 

story that won the Newbery medal 

for “the most distinguished contri- Bie 

bution to the literature for children 

by an American author published 
during 1926” 


how much he enjoys 
and needs stories ot 
other children and 
their doings. As 
there are practically 
no new books of this 
type for little chil 
dren, we must go 
back to some of the 
older ones. Have you 
read your four-or- 
five - year-old that 
most delectable story 
“The Twins and 
Tabiffa?” There are 
many illustrations in 
color and the story 
contains everything 
a child enjoys, from 
a family of kittens to 
a fire engine. Little 


in she pony's Sieg children also enjoy 


raphy real cowboys 


cat the dust in Maud Lindsay’s sto 
veritable broncho- ries in“A Story Gar 
busting den for Little Chil 


dren” and “The Toy 
Shop.” For the six-year-old there is 
Eliza Orne White’s “When Molly Was 
Six.” Parts of it may be a little old 
fashioned, but nowhere will you find a 
more delightful description of a tea-party 
than the one attended by Molly, Clara and 
their dolls. “At Miss Sylvia’s end of the 
table were a small silver cream pitcher 
and a white china teapot with a wreath 
of roses painted on it. The teapot con 
tained tea made of molasses and water 
which was very delicious.” We wish that 
more writers of merit would take the time 
to put trains and toys and tea-parties be 
tween the books for littl 
children. 


covers of 


For Children Under Seven 


Constance 
$1.50. 


TWINS AND 1 ABIFFA. 
Heward. George IV. Jacobs. 

A Story GARDEN FOR LittLeE CHILDREN 
Maud Lindsay. Lothrop, Lee & Shef 
ard, $1.25. 

Maud Lindsay. Lothrop Lee, 

Eliza Orne White. 


$1.25. 


Houghtoi 


lHe Toy Suop. 
WHEN Motity Was SIX. 
Wifflin. $1.65. 
CHARLIE AND His Puppy B1nco. 
Maxwell. Macmillan. $1.00. 
The doings of a little boy and his puppy. 
SUNSHINE Farm. Zoe Meyer. Little Brown. $1.00. 
\ pleasing little book about children and animals. It 1 
in large type so that children may read it for themselve 


Helen Hill and Violet 


For Older Children 


On tue Hitttop. Helen F. Price. Dorrance. $1.25. 
The experiences of a group of twelve-year-olds. Coll 
quial, slangy, realistic. 

Dutcn Days. May Emery Hall. Dodd Mead. $2.00. 


“*Holland is bounded on the north and west by th 














North Sea.’ Shirley could remem- 
ber just how she used to say it in 
class, and here it was at her very 
feet.” An interesting travel book 
for children from 8 to 12 years old. 
Story oF Breap. Elizabeth Wat- 

son. Harper. $1.25. 
— Story OF TRANSPORTATION. Jean- 
ette Eaton. Harper. $1.25. 
For children who like to know how 
things came to be. There will be 
other books in this series. 
xn at Starr House. Janet Field 
Heath. Lothrop Lee. $1.50. 
Ann’s adventures at home, on ship- 
board and in Sumatra. (Age 
10-12). 
satuRDAY's Cuitpren. Helen Coale 
Crew. Little Brown. $2.00. 
A charmingly written book about 
children of other lands. (Age 10 
and over). 

Downricut Dencey. Caroline Dale 

Snedecker. Doubleday Page. $2.00. 
A story of Nantucket one hundred 
years ago. (Age 10 and over). 

Once IN France. Marguerite Clemént. 

Doubleday Page. $2.00. 
Stories of French saints, patriots 
and peasants. (Age 10 and over). 

\r1son Brarr. Gertrude Crownfield. 

Dutton. $2.00. 
The story of an English girl who 
came to live in the Mohawk Valley. 
(Age 12 and over). 
et ‘Em Mayrietp. Harold M. Sher- 
man. Appleton. $1.75. 
Boys who like sport stories will 
enjoy this tale of basket ball. (Age 
12 and over). 
Son OF THE Navanos. James Wil- 
lard Schultz. Houghton. $1.75. 
An Indian story by a writer who 
lived with a tribe of Blackfeet In- 
| dians. (Age 10 and over). 

! mMoKY. Will James. Scribner's. $2.50. 
A committee of librarians has se- 
lected this as the best book for 
children published during 1926, 


Other Books Received 


te-——So many books have been sent 
tor review that we regret our inabil- 
to give space to all of them. Some 
those received are: 
NFREW Ripes AGain. Harold M. 
Sherman. Appleton. $1.75 
E Finper or Fire. Fra 
\V heeler. Appleton. $1.75. 
Wuite Pony 1n THE Hits. Anna 
Bosworth Greene. Century. $1.75. 
‘ND AGaIn. Walter R. 
nopf. $2.00. 
Wor_p IN A Barn. 
Warner. Friendship Press. 
wo LittLte Fettows. Josephine 
iwrence. Barse & Hopkins. 60c. 
May. Lucy Thurston Abbott. 
irse & Hopkins. $1.25. 
—E SOMERSAUTING Rappir. 
Bullard. Dutton. $2.00. 
\H’s Dakin. Mabel L. 
Mutton. $2.00. 
\R Moruer Maxke-Bevieve. Mabel 
Cleland Widdemer. Harcourt Brace. 
1.75. 
\ND Gypsy Jor. Dorothy Whitehill. 
irse & Hopkins. $1.50. 
GRIM’s Procress. (New ed.). John 
Bunyan. Houghton Mifflin, $2.00. 
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Brooks. 


Gertrude 
$1.25. 


Marion 


Robinson. 






















ttle hands*&. 7 Ye 
gather germs every day 


Keep children safer with this 
germ-removing toilet soap 


OYS, school-books, pets, 

playmates’ grimy fingers — 
hundreds of things that children 
must touch continually, may leave 
disease germs on hands. 

Health authorities list 27 germ 
diseases hands may spread. See 
below. Why run needless risks 
when Lifebuoy removes germs as 
well as dirt? 

In over 63,000 schools — in 
millions of homes—Lifebuoy has 
kept children cleaner — safer 
against disease. 


Grown-ups, too, prefer Life- 
buoy for toilet and bath. Its 
gentle, antiseptic lather purifies 
pores—keeps complexions fresh 
and clear — prevents perspira- 
tion odor. 

You'll learn to like Lifebuoy’s 
clean, hygienic scent—so whole- 
some, so assuring of greater safety, 
yet so quickly vanishing. 

Lifebuoy costs no more than 
other soaps. ‘Use it a week and 
you'll use it for life.’ Get some 
today! 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Germ Diseases 


hands may carry home 
—just from touching things 
Compiled by LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE 


Colds Diphtheria 
lonsillitis Searlet Fever 
Mumps Chickenpox 
Ringworm Septicemia 
Whooping Boils 

Cough Bronchitis 


Erysipelas 
Laryngitis 


Typhoid 
Dysentery 





Measles *Influenza 
Pink Eye Carbuncles 
Otitis Impetigo 

Ear Infection) Skin Infection) 
Pharyngitis Social 


Diseases 
Cerebro Spinal 
Meningitis 


Smallpox 
Tuberculosis 
Pneumonia 


The way Influenza spreads is unknown 
so take every precaution 


ifebuoy 


HEALTH SOAP 


r hands: face~ bath, 
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Two Valuable Books 
THE INNER WORLD OF 





CHILDHOOD 
By Frances G. WICKES 
An important book, investiga- 
ting the deeper problems of 
childhood and revealing in a 
clear, straightforward manner, 
all that _ psychologists and 


teachers have learned about the 
mental and emotional life of the 
child. Introduction by the dis- 
tinguished psychologist, Carl G. 
Jung. $3.00 


NATURE TRAILS 
By DieraicH LANGE 


A unique volume of stories and 
articles for children about the 
wild life of the mountains, 
plains, forests and swamps. 

Fully Illustrated. $2.00 


These are Appleton Books 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 





35 West 32d Street . - New York 




















‘‘Now our 
children , 
are less 

worry and 
more fun! 


Ss 


joved our young son and daughter more 


INCE we began reading CHILDREN, 


The Magazine fur Parents, we've en- 
than ever before. And I'm sure they are 
finding us a good deal more satisfactory 
as parents since we've quit ‘wobbling.’ "’ 

Scores of letters in every mail repeat 
If 


Parents, 


mother’s 
The 


isn't bringing its helpful wisdom regu- 


this young enthusiasm. 


CHILDREN, Magazine fur 


larly into vour home, why don't vou 


subscribe for it now, too? 
——-Use this little coupon-——- 


Cuitpren, The Magazine for Parents 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $2.50 for a one-vear sub- 
cription $4 for two years 
a ear ee 
otreet 
City 
State 
(amadtan peostare ee, Foreign, $0 cents extra a year 
927-B 











Program for 
Group Discussion 


Based on “What to Tell Children About Sex,” by Dr. Benjamin C. Gruenber. 
' The Child Study Association of A meric 


on Page 11 of this issue, and prepared by 


SE the article on Page 11 as the 
subject of your program at the 
next meeting of your woman's 

club, child study group, mothers’ club, or 
parent-teacher organization 

Appoint a leader who will read the ar- 
ticle aloud to the group. 

Then ask each member to turn to the 
Program for Group Discussion. The 
leader should ask various members of 
the group to answer the questions given. 
These questions are based on the leading 
article itself, in which the answers may 
be found. 

The questions and answers may cause 
discussion, difference of opinion, and 
personal comment, arising out of actual 
experiences. This should be encouraged, 
but the leader must limit the time of dis- 
cussion on any one question, so that all 
may be covered. She will also guide 
the discussion in such a way that it will 
be kept to the point and be as practical 
and helpful as possible. 

She will next ask various members of 
the group to take up, one by one, the 
Problems for Discussion. The entire 
group will, of course, join in discussing 
these, and here again it is important to 
set a time limit for the discussion and 
to see that speakers keep to the point. 

At the close of the meeting it will be 
found helpful for the leader to read the 
summary given of the main points made 
by the article. 

In advance of the meeting the vari- 
ous book and pamphlet references should 
be assigned to members of the group 
who will report on them at the meeting. 

Any woman who reads the books and 
pamphlets suggested in this department 
each month and who reads this magazine 
carefully will be laying the foundation 
of a thorough knowledge of modern 
principles of child-care and training. 

Ask your public library to cooperate 
with you in providing the books 
pamphlets listed for your reading. First 
of all, make sure that your library sub- 
scribes to CHILDREN, The Magazine for 
Parents. If your librarian is assured of 
the interest of your group she will see 
that the books and pamphlets suggested 
in connection with this Program for 
Group Discussion are conveniently at 
hand for your use. 


or 


Questions Based on Article 


(1) Do children need to know the facts 
concerning sex and birth? 

(2) What is the best way for children 
to learn these facts? 

(3) If these matters are not mentioned 
at home, will the children therefore 
remain “innocent” ? 

(4) What are the reasons for teaching 


children the correct names for bod- 
ily parts and functions ? 


(5) What are the advantages of havin 


(8) 


(9) 


(6 


) 


the child become acquainted wit 
the facts of sex very early in life 
What makes children very early i: 
vestigate their own bodies ? 

Why do children ask questio: 
which seem, to adults, to be 
questions ? 

What attitudes are built up in chi 
dren by their parents’ manner t 
ward these explorations and que 
tions? 


“Sex 


What is the distinction betwee 
“sex education” and “sex inform: 
tion”? 


Problems for Discussion 
Jimmie is three years old and 


grandmother has told him that the 
doctor will bring him a little siste: 
for Christmas if he is a good boy 


How far ought the mother to go 

contradicting this story? 

Nurse never allows the two chi 
dren in her care to be in the bat 
room at the same time, thous 
Mary is only four, and Bobby tw: 
She says that “little ladies and ge: 
tlemen” don’t ever share a bat! 
room, and that they must learn « 


cent living early. Why is her argu 


ment unsound ? 

In the Smith household there is 
special list of family names i 
some parts of the body and the 
functions. When Mrs. Smith, J1 
insists on naming these correctly 
speaking to her little children, t! 
older folks are greatly embarrasse 
Is this mother unreasonable ? 
John is eight and goes to pul 
school. He never asks any s 
questions and never shows any 
terest in the subject. Is this 
proof, as his mother believes, t! 
John is in a nice neighborho 
where no one is “poisoning” 
mind? Give another explanatio: 
A twelve-vear-old girl is going 
camp for the first time. She | 
never asked any sex questions : 
has never had any informati 
What, if anything, should she 
told at this time ? 

Six-vear-old Jane has had pets 
care for, and her mother has t 
her about the way the kittens a 
puppies come, and the way bab 
are born. Neighbors are ind 
nant because Jane has impart 
this knowledge to her companio: 
whose mothers have not. W1] 
may Jane’s mother do to meet the 
complaints ? 

Points to Keep in Mind 
Small children learn about 
bodies by investigation. 

(Continued on next page) 


the 
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‘THE Group Service Bureau, the es- 
tablishment of which was announced 
the August issue, has planned a com- 
ehensive Program on Child Training 
r the season 1927-1928. For each 
onth a definite subject has been sched- 
ed, including Sex Education, Goals for 
irents, Truth and Falsehood, ‘And the 
(Greatest of These Is Love,” Obedience, 
\dolescence, Problems of Food and 
Rest, Habit Formation, Child Health, 
nd Vacation Problems. Each month an 
ithoritative article on one of these sub- 
ects will appear in this 
agazine as scheduled, to- [@] 





Programs will be mailed flat and when 
folded will fit nicely into an envelope 
of average size. Space is left on the 
cover of the program for the name of 
the organization using it. This may 
be written in by hand or any local 
printer can imprint the name. On the 
back of the program there is space for 
the names of the organization’s officers, 
for information about meetings, and 
any other data that may be desired. 
Order as many free copies of these 
1927-1928 Programs on Child Training 

as you can use to advantage 
s from the Group Service 





cether with a program for 


sureau, CHILDREN, Tic 


“roup discussion based on it sstelabits Magazine for Parents, 353 
nd a supplementary bibli- Program on Fourth Ave., New York, 
ography. CHILD mm. 3. 

fhe Group Service Bu- TRAINING 


reau has printed a supply of 
these programs which it of- 
ters free of charge to any 
Parent-Teacher Association, 
\Vomen’s Club or other 
group interested in child 
tudy. Any such group that 
is desirous of having a sup- 
ly of these attractive pro- 
vrams to send out to its 
nbers should write for as 
iny copies as it can use. 











Order free of cost 
your next year’s 
programs 


HE pamphlet, “Group 

Study for Parents,” de- 
scribing the best methods of 
organizing groups interested 
in the discussion and study 
of child training and con- 
taining a carefully selected 
bibliography, will be sent 
without charge to anyone in- 
terested. Requests should be 
accompanied by a 2c stamp 
to cover postage. 


+ 





Program for Group Discussion 


(Continued from 

-) Children are not naturally either 

modest or immodest. 

3) The child’s attitude toward sex will 
be colored by the mother’s attitude 
toward his investigations and his 
questions. He may be encouraged; 
he may be frightened; he may be 
shamed. 

The questions a small child asks are 

not in any sense “sex” questions. 

lhe child’s first questions regard- 
ing sex should be answered at 
home, because : 

(a) If the parents do not satisfy 
the curiosity of the small 
child, someone else will. 

(b) If the parents fail the child, if 
they evade his questions, or 
answer untruthfully, he will 
not be likely to trust their an- 
swers in other matters. 

Children are confused by 
taught baby or family terms, in- 
stead of the correct names for 
parts and functions of the body. 
Ignorance is not innocence. 

Book Referé nces 

IDANCE OF CHILDHOOD AND YoUTH: 

Readings in Child Study. Edited by 

Benjamin C. Gruenberg for the Child 

Study Association of America. Mac- 

millan, 1926. Chap. 22. 


being 


CuiLpren, The Magazine for Parents, 


preceding page ) 

How Lire Becins. By Cady and Cady. 
American Social Hygiene Association, 
1917. 

PARENTS AND SEX EDUCATION. sy 
senjamin C. Gruenberg. American 
Social Hygiene Association, 1923. 

Sex Epvucation. By Maurice A. Bige- 


low. J/acmillan, 1919. 

Sex FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS. By 
William Leland Stowell. Macmillan, 
1925. 


MASTURBATION AND Its 
By John F. W. 
Wood and Co., 


A Stupy or 
REPUTED SEQUELAE. 
Meagher. JVilliam 
1924. 

Pamphlet References 

Sex Epucation. Reprinted from “Child 
Study.” Child Study Association of 
America, 1927, 

ANSWERING CHILDREN’S QUESTIONS: 
Sex Epucation. By Cecile Pilpel. 
(Studies in Child Training, Series 1, 
No. 9.) Child Study Association of 
America, 1925. 

Sex Epvucation IN CuHILpren. By 
Jessie Taft. Mental Hygiene Bulle- 
tin, Nov., 1925. 

THe Parents’ Part. 
Health Service. 


By U. S. Public 
Treasury Depart- 
1919. 

By Max 


Association Press, 1926. 


ment, Washington, D. C., 
THE QUESTION OF PETTING. 
J. Exner. 




















Used third month to 
fifth year, at home —— 
and for travel 


Train baby 
early! 


Physicians say that the sixth week is 
none too early to start training baby 
to regularity of elimination — that 
what is easily accomplished at early 
age becomes increasingly difficult as 
time goes by. 

* * + 
Mothers tell us that in this early 
training “Little Toidey” is their 
staunchest ally. 


“Little Toidey” 


“Little Toidey” is the toilet seat for 
baby which has been scientifically de- 
signed to aid in baby’s training and 
to keep baby regular. Just the right 
size. Just the right shape. Perfectly 
comfortable. Absolutely safe. Beau- 
tifully finished in gleaming white, 
dainty blue or baby pink pyroxylin, 
with cunning bunny trade-mark. 


“Little Toidey” fits any adult toilet. 
Locks automatically in place with 
rubber-covered clamps. Will not mar. 
Folds compactly for easy carrying. 
Prevents distraction by providing 
identical equipment wherever baby 
goes. 





“Little Toidey, Jr.” 


Just as carefully designed, just as 
perfect in mechanical features. Safe. 
Less beautifully finished, “Little 
Toidey, Jr.” pleases those who want 
the best but must watch the cost. 


Look for trade-mark 
Both “Little Toidey” and “Little 
loidey, Jr.” have the cunning bunny 
trade-mark on the back rest. Be sure 
to look for it! 


infants’ depart- 
baby 


Get “Toideys” in 
ments, nursery furniture and 
shops, and at better 
plumbers and suppliers 
of bathroom fixtures. 
Send for our booklet, 
“Make Baby Regular.” 
It gives authoritative 
suggestions for baby’s 
training. FREE. Write 
today! 





Juvenile Wood Products, Inc. 


; 
SPectal 


sts in Child Toilet 
Mutier, Pres. 


i quipment 


GERTRUDE A, 


Dept. L Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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You are invited to write in your opinions on any 
phase of child care and training, including your 





experiences with your children, as well as your 


HAVE 
pamphlet, 
Helen L. 


by your magazine. 


finished reading the 


ust 
’ Chaeaiae the Camp,” by 
Kaufmann, which is published 
Allow me to compli- 
ment Mrs. Kaufmann and CuiLpren for 
this article—especially because it is so 


much better than the general run of 
stuff that is written. It is far superior 
to similar articles I have read, written 
by pseudo-experts in the camp field. 

Sut, fine as it is, I regret exceedingly 
the stressing of city games and urban 
activities, such as baseball, tennis, dra- 
matics and the like. Woods camping is 
an institution in itself, bringing with it 
its own interests, its own games, its own 
virile activities: games of the soil; ac- 
tivities that create in the camper the 
love of mother earth, of the forest, the 
hills and the silent places. Of course it 
is true that the majority of parents are 
not yet educated in the desirability and 
advantage of games of the soil, camp 
games, camp craft and woodland ways. 
They rather expect baseball, dramatics 
and tennis. Maybe Mrs. Kaufmann is 
right in presenting these things to the 
parents of the prospective camper. 

Again I notice the writer suggests, by 
quotation, that the object of camp is to 
teach the camper to do, to learn by do- 
ing. Would not teaching the boys to be 
be better? Acting like a gentleman, act- 
ing like a good sport, in other words, 
doing the things that make a gentleman 
or sportsman are certainly not superior 
to actually being a gentleman and being 
a good sportsman. Today the good camp 
director—he with ideals and ability— 
stresses being ; he goes beyond the doing 
S., New York, N. Y. 


Two points well worth while making! 


b YUR magazine is a wonderful idea 
—especially for people like me who 
live in a boys’ school forty miles from 
anywhere, which is still so young an 
establishment that there is as yet only 


stage.—B. 


one other woman connected with the 
staff, and she not a parent. No chance 
to exchange ideas with anyone about 
bringing up babies. The men on the 


staff, and my husband is one of them, 
complain very frequently of the ob- 
stacles constantly arising in their work 
with the boys (adolescents by the time 
they come here) which are most evi- 
dently due to misguided early training. 


But have they any ideas about how 
small babies should be brought up? I 
should say not! And, after all, look 


with what little and inadequate training 
we mothers enter upon our job. We 


comments and suggestions on 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for 
Parents. Communications 
should be brief, preferably 


less than two hundred words. 


can only do the best we know and pray 
that it is right. I think those parents 
have the best chance at the game who 
have imagination to help them imagine 
themselves into their children’s hearts 
and minds. There’s a lot said about 
training the child’s imagination and not 
enough said about the parents’ imagi- 
nation. I would like to see someone 
else talk about this business from the 
standpoint of mothers’ imaginations and 
parents who don’t grow up!—Mrs. F. S. 
, Otowi, N. Mex. 
Here is food for thought. Watch for 
“Wings for Parents’’ which we shall publish 
soon and which has much to say regarding 


the importance of developing imagination in 
parents. 


ID° we take our children too seri- 
ously ? 


Chere are a vast number of mothers 
who do not take their children seriously, 
who bear them, provide for them, play 
with them, and let things end there. 
When they leave the house for a day’s 
shopping or a month’s vacation, they 
blithely forget their families. When 
Johnny has chicken-pox they go off to 
the concert just the same, and do not 
worry. 

3ut there is another 
vast, to which I belong, whose children 
are ever with them, who find their 
thoughts constantly reverting to Billy’s 
cold and Mary’s sweetness and what 
Dickie said, and so on. These parents 
try to the best of their intelligence to 


group just as 


give their children every possible ad- 
vantage. They are careful of their 
health. They watch their diet and their 


daily routine. They worry over the es- 
tablishment of proper habits. They read 
innumerable books on child training and 
child psychology. They attend and or- 
ganize child-study groups. In fact, they 
make motherhood their main business in 
life. 

Which is more or less as it should be. 


At the same time, the children of these 
very serious ones, who give all their 
thoughts to their families, do not differ 
so tremendously from the children of 
the less serious ones, who treat their 
babies as so many pleasant incidents, 
and proceed to live their own lives. So, 


[ wonder frequently, 
medium ? 
seriously, 


what is the happy 
Can a mother take herself too 
the while she is devoting her- 


self to her family, and is a casual ai 
ever advisable? After all, in these days 
we are frequently called on to be wome: 
as well’ as mothers.——Mrs. B. L. F 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
That happy balance between responsibility 
and casualness—the longed-for Mecca of 


many a mother—can any one of our readers 
tell us what it is? 


AVING read “Confessions of a1 

Amateur Mother,” I feel move 
to object! I agree heartily that all pros 
pective mothers should have some trai1 
ing in practical mothercraft, but I can 
not quite comprehend why Mirs. Cross 
ley (and her friends) should be nervou 
wrecks for lack of it. 

I cannot imagine anyone knowing le; 
about babies than I did. An only chil 
I had never been with babies or eve 
voung children. I had been a student 
and later a professor, until my marriagé 
and when my baby and | went hor 
from the hospital I had never even see: 
her bathed! Our finances being ita 
from flourishing, I had only the fr 
government pamphlets on Prenatal, I: 
fant and Child Care, but I studied tl 
Infant Care until I knew by heart ho 
to bathe the baby. And I followed 
rections so that everything went wel 
I had a woman daytimes for ten day 
who did the housework and baby’s was! 
ing. After that I carried on alone 
my bungalow. 

For a few nights I did 
everything was all right, 
feeling soon wore off. Poor baby w 
rather colicky for a few weeks but tl 
doctor encouraged me to phone hi 
when puzzled, so that made me fe 
comfortable. She gained steadily a1 
aside from colic slept well and was 
contented little girl. Now at eighte 
months she is the picture of health a: 
the happiest youngster imaginable. 
have never been worn out by her care 
indeed, she took care of herself most 
the time—nor has her father found h¢ 
a strain. She has been a great joy 
most constantly, and the one or tw 
brief intervals when she has presente 
some real puzzle are almost forgotte: 

Last spring, after she was part 
weaned, I got back into church and c 
lege club work again, and still was d 
ing all of my own work. This is a 
other kind of experience of an amatet 
mother, and 1 hope more common th: 
Mrs. Crossley’s—Mrs. P. J., Lym 
Macs. 


wonder 
but that te1 


We are always interested in hearing both 
sides of the question, 
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GIFT to YOU! 


in exchange for the 





names of 


15 Friends 


not yet readers of 
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Your Choice 
of these Little 
Books for 


Parents 


In these neatly bound 
little volumes some of 





the most eminent child 







You are entitled to a book 
free for every 15 names 
you send, If you want 

books, send 30 names; 


3 books, 45, etc. 


Specialists in the country 
show parents how to pre- 
vent children’s troubles, 






how to recognize them, 





and what to do about 
them. 


ON’T you help us get more people acquainted with CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, by 
V sending in the names of people you know who aren’t yet subscribers? In appreciation of 

your courtesy we will send you FREE your choice of the little Parenthood Books, pictured, 
for every 15 names you send. Check the titles of the books you want, free, on the coupon below, and 
send it along with your list of names and addresses. These neatly bound little gift volumes are a 
wonderfully convenient size for keeping handy in the nursery or bedroom where you can refer 
to them quickly. The titles give you a good idea of the contents of each book. Their authors are 
well-known specialists, whose advice you can follow safely. When you send your list of names will 


you mark on it, please, whether or not you want us to mention your name in writing your friends? 
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Already in 


— 


ME BOD) 


OF 
WWLETy 





the Homes 


of More Than 2,000,000 Children 


IFTEEN years ago the first edition of The 
Book of Knowledge was placed in the chil- 
dren’s hands. The response was immedi- 

ate and enthusiastic. The children recognized 
here their own book, written in the easy words 
they understand, and illustrated with thousands 
of striking pictures that make learning a joy. 
By new editions, constant revisions and ex- 
yansions, this great work has advanced with th 


The BOOK OF 


years; today a wonderful new Book of Know! 
edge is offered to the children—completely re- 
vised. Patty Smith Hill, Director of Lower 
Prim: ry Education, Ce umbia University, says 
of this new edition: “The Book of Knowledge 
is a great source book of information to which 
the child can turn when curiosity stimulates the 
desire to know or when he needs — tion to 
complete any schemes in his work or play. 


KNOWLEDGE 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 
New Grand Prizeand Medalof Honor Edition 


15,000 Striking Educational Pictures 


Here, in delightful chapters so simply written 
that children easily understand and love to read 
them, is the interesting and essential knowledge 
of the world Nature, with the — <t 


air, sea ‘and sky: ; great men cat women; ss Sania, : 
science; an outline of the world’s best literature, 
stories and famous books; a unique and valuable 
children’s anthology of 1,200 poems; the fine 
arts; our country; other countries; helps to learn- 
ing that make the way easier in school—eighteen 
great departments. 

This is a reading book that never fails in in- 
terest, and of which the children never tire. It 
isa play book, with many hundreds of games and 
worthwhile things to make and do in leisure 
hours. It is a book of unforgettable pictures 
that teach. It is a book for the development of 
ideals and the cultivation of good taste in litera- 
ture and the arts. It is a wonderfully efficient 


2,200 in Color—1,200 in Gravure 


reference book for the whole family, with its 
alphabetical index of 31,000 entries. 


Back of every child’s 
success at school lies 
the influence of home 


Angelo Patri, one of the greatest educators of 
our day, says in his Introduction to the Courses 
of Study in the new edition: “If you take this 
Course of Study and turn to the grade where 
your child belongs, you will have before you 
the teacher's plan and the pupil’s task. You 
can help him to help himself, secure in the knowl- 
edge that school and home are at last linked and 
working harmoniously. With a gesture as easy 
as turning the pages of a book you have doubled 
your child’s opportunities and multiplied his 
powers. 








2. Winner of Seven Great 


International Awards 


MAIL 


COUPON TODAY for this Free Booklet y 


Sesqui-Centennial, 1926; Minas Ge 





The Bc 0k f Know ledge Goes Rou d 
the World 


Children 9-27 


Su eoaeneaananeneooseeaseoesensoanesssesad 


1 i 

1 r > 1 ies 26 

1 THE GROLIER SOCIETY, Dept. 118 : spies ciianta 

- ss ' 0, 192 bec, 

» 2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. ' Sao Paulo, 1926; Quebec, 1926; Cab 
' ' cutta, 1924 

' Please send me, without cost or obligation on my part, the delightful 8 - , 

: new 48-page book of specimen pages and educational pictures from : Los Angeles, 1922; San Francisco, 
1 The Book of Kno wledge. a 1915 
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5 : Published in Six Languages 

: Name pate ae aoe ee kde anaemia 5 English, French, Spanish, Italiar “4 
: : Portuguese, Chinese 
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CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described. 
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